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THE MAROONS. 


THE OLD NEGRO. 


FREME resumed his narrative after a brief 
ause. 

“¢ The person who followed us so stealthily,” 
he said, “was an old negro who, it seems, 
had seen us almost from the first moment of 
our setting foot in the forest. He was a 
maroon, and a due care for his own safety had 


rendered him suspicious; let alone that the | 


presence of a white female with a negro, 
under such circumstances, was calculated to 
inspire him with more than usual caution. 
So he watched us closely, in order to satisfy 
himself who and what we were. He told us, 
that after observing us for some time, seeing 
we wandered about apparently without an 
object, or as if seeking for an asylum; that 
we hesitated, were timid, and hid ourselves 
at the least noise, and at length that we 
seemed likely to fuint for want of sustenance, 
he thought we were objects of compassion 
rather than of dread; and overcoming his 
mistrust, he determined to come up to us. 
We had concealed ourselves in the middle of 
the forest, where there was a little lade, 
and we were eating raw a handful of wild 
vegetables which we had found in our path. 
He came upon us from out of a thicket, but 
approached us quite leisurely. 

‘*¢ What are you doing here, my children ”’ 
he said, in a mild tone. 

“We were so surprised that neither of us 
had power to reply. We could only gaze at 
him, as though we were half stupified. Per- 
ceiving our uneasiness, he continued : 

“You should not eat those vegetables. 
They are unwholesome, and will make you 
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ill, children. But you are hungry and tired. 
Come! Ihave not much to offer you, but if 
you will follow me, I will give you what you 
need most at present.’ 

“Still,” continued Fréme, “we could not 
speak. All we could do, Marie and I, was to 
look at each other, as if by doing so we could 
solve the mystery of his appearance. 

“So,” said he, presently, ‘you will not 
do me this pleasure? You will not follow 
me?’ 

“Summoning courage, then, I took Ma- 
rie’s hand, and with my heart full of grati- 
tude, I answered : 

“* You are very good, grandfather. We 
cannot refuse to follow you. We are ma- 
roons. For five days now we have had no 
other shelter than the heavens, and we are 
wearied with wandering.’ 

“*¢ Maroons!’ he exclaimed with astonish- 
ment. ‘Maroons!. You with that white 
lady ” 

“*¢ Alas! yes,’ replied Marie, who was lean- 

ing onme. ‘The people got angry. They 
sought to murder us, because we were 
married at church, and we were compelled to 
flee.’ 
_ “You interest me more and more,’ ob- 
served the old negro. ‘Oh, come, my chil- 
dren, come and share what I have. Come 
with me. It is not far, and we shall not be 
long.’ 

“Saying this, he took my arm, and we 
went on all three together. As he walked, I 
observed him hold down his hand pensivel 3 
and shake it two or three times. Presently 
he said : 

“¢VYes! I see it all. I understand. It 
is not only the slaves who are persecuted 
and harrassed in these countries, till they 
turn maroons. I who am speaking to you 
now: I who am dressed in the skin of 
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the kid; in this guise, and in this wild forest, 
I am free as the wild beasts which dwell 
here. Yet—and J don’t say it by way of vain 
boasting—yet I have as great a right as any 
one to be respected by the whites of the 
town. I am an old soldier, and a French 
citizen. I have lived many years in France, 
and served my country in the army. I am 
a non-commissioned officer under our na- 
tional flag, and.can shew the scars of 
wounds I have received in the wars. Yet, 
after shedding my blood for what they 
called the liberties of Europe, no sooner 
do I arrive in this island where I was born, 
and where I hoped to live the rest of my 
days in peace, than I am outlawed simply 
because I am black; and in spite of my 

apers, of my services, of my right to live a 

ee man, they would force me to go bare- 
foot ; would make me a slave——’ 

“< Make youaslave,’ Marie and I exclaimed 
at once. ‘ But who?’ 

“<Oh, a certain family here,’ he answered, 
“who asserted that I belonged to them be- 
cause my father and mother did.’ 

“<Oh, what an injustice,’ I remarked. 
‘ But did you not appeal?’ 

§ _ eal!’ he answered. ‘And to whom, 
my chi { Some of the family were in 
the government and in the magistracy. They 
were rich, powerful, and, above all, they had 
right on their side, according to thelaw. So 
I was compelled to hold my peace. But I did 
not give myself up, you may believe. No! 
I left the town and the whites, and timed 
maroon.’ 

“ ¢ How long ago, grandfather?’ I asked. 

“<< Fifteen years, or thereabouts. You must 
have been quite small then, my children, for 
I should say your united ages would not 
exceed forty.’ 

“¢ Yes, that is true,’ we said. 

“And I was then fifty,’ he resumed. 
‘ But like yourselves, when I commenced this 
life of a maroon, I was sadly put to it, and 
notwithstanding all I had endured in the 
bush-fighting campaigns of Spain; in the 
Vendée; on bivouacs, marches, counter- 
marches; whilst wandering amidst the snows 
of Russia, where I lost my regiment; not- 
withstanding all this experience, I assure you 
I found the ‘ife of a maroon a very hard one 
at first. I was ignorant of the locality, and 
knew neither where to find food, nor where to 
conceal myself. When pursued by the negro- 
hunters, I fled at random, losing aged in 
the woods, falling over precipices, lacerating 
my body fearfully, and often narrowly escap- 
ing with my life. Day and night I was 
obliged to be on the watch, so that this con- 
stant torment and anxiety, added to hunger 
and thirst, must soon have terminatéd my 


existence, had I not fortunately one day stum- 
bled upon the cave to which I am taking you. 
con- 


Here at last I found rest. Here I coul 
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ceal myself by day, and here sleep securely 
by night. Here I could hide and store up 
rovisions, such as fruits and roots. By 
egrees I explored the neighbourhood; I 
soon became accustomed to my savage mode 
of life; I acquired cunning and experience. 
I became quite happy. I found a spring; I 
found out how to trap birds and game, and 
where to catch fish; and I learnt the proper- 
ties of certain herbs, which I take as medi- 
cines in case of need. As for the hunters and 
their hounds, I can scent them from afar, 
and they have not yet discovered my lair. 
But here we are, children. You see, it was not 
far. Go on, but be careful how you proceed.’ 

“The old man,” continued Fréme, “as- 
sisted us to descend a steep, rocky, winding, 
and very narrow path, at a point where the 
mountain a to have been rent asunder. 
We sonielly sated a ledge of rock, which 
went off to a point at one end, and opposite 
to which was another. Between them was 
an abyss. 

“¢Qh! where are we going to?’ exclaimed 
Marie, who was trembling with fear. ‘The 
path ends here. We are on the brink of the 
precipice.’ 

The old negro stooped over the ledge of 
rock, and drew up a cord, the end of which 
was cunningly concealed in a hole; when 
all at once we beheld a sort of flying- 
bridge stretch itself across the chasm. ‘That 
is where we are going,” he said, pointing to 
the rock on the opposite side. It was that 
same rock,” continued Fréme, addressing the 
Capre, “ whence you fell when you were 
assailed by the dogs.” ‘Be not afraid, my 
children, continued the old negro. There 
you will be safe from the weather, from 
hunger, thirst, whites, men-hunters : no one, 
nothing can harm you there. Nor do I call 
you my children for nothing, for I will tend 
you and watch over you to the end, just as 
a father would do.’ 

“‘So the old man,” said Fréme, “installed 
us in his cave, and kept his word. He never 
abandoned us. His friendship, his care, 
were beyond description. He made himself 
our servant—our slave—our Providence al- 
most. He protected us against attacks and 
surprises, and provided us with provisions. 
He would hunt, fish, and trap by day, and 
at night would return, and lie at the outside 
of our sleeping-place, like an old watch-dog. 
He entertai us with anecdotes about 
France, stories of his campaigns and battles, 
and of his marooning experience, ss 
us what he knew, and imparting practica 
information for our future guidance. At 
last he allowed me to accompany him on his 
provisioning excursions. He taught me to 
run, leap, to clamber the hill-side and up 
trees; how to avoid and to deceive the dogs 
and the negro-hunters; how to make and 
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and game, and wild beasts; where to seek 
for fresh water-springs, for hives of wild 
honey, for fruits, herbs, and wholesome 
vegetables ; in fact, he commenced and com- 
‘oat my education as a maroon. Old as 

e was, I could scarcely excel him in dex- 
terity, agility, and vigour; and but for his 
white hair, he might have been taken for 
one in the full vigour of a robust manhood. 
One day, in the course of an excursion, he 
trod on a prickly pear, the spine of which 
penetrated deeply into his foot. He paid no 
attention to it, notwithstanding our entreaties 
to be allowed to dress and tend the wound. 
The damp, we imagined, got to it, and 
poisoned it; lock-jaw came on, and he was 
suddenly removed from those whom he 
called and loved as his children, and who 
loved him as a father.” 

At this point of his narrative, Fréme was 
obliged to stop short, so deeply affected was 
he by the recollection of the old negro’s 
kindness, and of his death. He sobbed 
aloud, and Marie too, every now and then 
kissing her babe, which the old man had 
himself named when it first saw the lighe. 
When their grief had a little subsided, Fréme 
added : 

“And so, we go morning and evening, 
just as people go to church, and kneeling 
down on his grave, which we have planted 
with wild flowers, we thank God who gave 
us such a friend, who has preserved us since, 
and who is still watching over and protect- 
ing us.” 








SLAVERY AND THE UNITED PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


THE whole question of the policy of the 
Missionaries of the wetbenl beet oes church, 
in relation to their station at Old Calabar, has 
been brought before the Synod, at their Syn- 
odical Missionary Meeting, held on Wed- 
nesday, May the 9th ult. 

Mr. Somerville, the Mission Secretary, 
introduced the subject by stating that he had 
been instructed to submit for the consideration 
and approval of the Court, the answer of the 
Committee on Foreign Missions to the ques- 
tion proposed by the Missionaries in Old 
Calabar, with regard to the admission of the 
holders of slaves into church-fellowship. By 

rmission he then read the documents which 
Fad been transmitted on the subject. The 
following resolution (or overture) was next 
submitted from the Presbytery of Falkirk : 

‘** Whereas the holding of property in man, 
keeping our fellow-men in Slavery, is opposed to 
the Word of God, and the testimony of this church ; 
and whereas this Synod has distinctly intimated 
its determination not to hold Christian com- 
munion with slaveholders and _ slaveholding 
churches ; and whereas the lowering of the 
church’s testimony in regard to this matter 
would tend to the injury of the cause of Christ 
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and the progress of human freedom, it is hereby 
overtured by the Presbytery of Falkirk, inasmuch 
as it appears that slaveholders have been admitted 
at the instance of the Mission Chyrch at Calabar, 
that the Synod may take such steps as may be 
deemed proper to sustain the church’s testimony 
in regard to the sin of Slavery, and against 
the admission of slaveholders to our communion.” 


Another overture was then put in from the 
seniors of Newington Congregation, Edin- 
burgh, through the Edinburgh Presbytery, 
to ‘the effect that it was not convenient or 
consistent with the fundamental principles of 
their Commission that any such Committee,* 
appointed to manage the temporal affairs of 
the church or of the schemes, and to carry 
into effect the resolutions of the Synod in 
other matters, should have the power of pro- 
mulgating any rules, or principles, or forms 
of procedure which had not been previously 
sanctioned by the Synod. 

Dr. Jeffery, of Denny, supported the over- 
ture from the Presbytery EF Falkirk, in a 
speech of masterly eloquence, in which he 
referred to the recorded decision of the Synod 
to the effect that “the holding of property in 
man is an outrage upon human rights and a 
profanation of the Creator’s law,” and to the 
* deliberate deed of Synod, which disowns all 
connection with slaveholders, and renounces 
all Christian communion with slaveholding 
churches.” He expressed his opinion that 
the admission of slaveholders to the member- 
ship of the Calabar Church would be hurtful 
to the cause of human freedom ; for though 
there were, in this instance, stronger reasons 
for this innovation upon the church’s terms 
of communion than had yet been adduced, its 
immediate influence would be to create sus- 
picions of their moral honesty as a church, 
and very materially to neutralise their former 
efforts in behalf of liberty to the captive. 
The churches in America with which they had 
formerly remonstrated might now, with a 
considerable show of justice, fling back their 
remonstrance in their teeth, and remind them 
how very amiable they had thought them- 
selves in professing friendship for the slave 
when he was three thousand miles from their 
door, but when placed in altered circum- 
stances, their accommodating morality could 
see nothing wrong in fellowship with slave- 
holders. He felt that they had, in the present 
matter, been beguiled into a false position ; 
that the principles of the church had been 
compromised, and that the result would be to 
confirm the American churches as much in 
their sin and unfaithfulness as ever their re- 
monstrances had done to rouse them to re- 

ntance. In relation to the alleged difference 

tween Slavery in America as a State policy, 
and in Calabar as a State necessity, he would 





* Alluding to the Committee on Foreign Mis- 
sions.—Ep. A.S.R. 
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have them remember that what they pro- 
tested against was the thing, not its accidents. 
The testimony of their church against Slavery 
had no exceptional clause in favour of them 
who treat their slaves kindly and humanely, 
but swooped the whole brood of slaveholders, 
kind or cruel, and excludes them from the 
fellowship of the church. He _ protested 
against the argument that the Gospel had 
been but recently introduced in Calabar, and 
had not yet subverted that and other customs 
of paganism. The Word of God did not war- 
rant any one to go beyond the preaching of 
the Gospel to those who are so situated. The 
work of the church was to bring all its Mis- 
sionary appliances to bear upon the evil, and 
leave the rest to the upturnings of Pro- 
vidence. But apart from this abstract ques- 
tion, the Presbytery of Falkirk was opposed 
to the manner in which the admission of 
slaveholders to the Calabar church had been 
done. A new regulation in regard to the 
conditions of membership had been laid down, 
involving the honour and consistency of the 
church for witness-bearing, and the consent 
of the Synod had not been asked. For this 
the Mission Board was responsible ; and the 
question the Synod had to determine was 
whether the Mission Board is invested with 
powers to deal with such a case. He denied 
that it had. In conclusion, if the raising 
of this question should have no other effect 
than to secure a deliverance of the Synod 
upon the subject, that of itself would go a 
great way to calm the mind of the church, 
and in that respect would be of very essen- 
tial benefit. 

Mr. Robert Paterson supported the over- 
ture from the Session of Newington in 
Edinburgh, animadverting on several pas- 
sages in the publication of the Forei Mis. 
sion Committee, which he considered highly 
objectionable. It could not be denied that 
the persons who had been admitted in ac- 
cordance with the views of that Committee, 
were still slaveholders; and although the 
individuals held in bondage by them were 
henceforward to be “considered as servants,” 
not as property, there was no essential dif- 
ference in their position or prospects, and 
every possible argument was brought forward 
to prove that it would be inexpedient to give 
them their freedom. It had been stated that 
the laws of Calabar do not recognise free 
labour, and that there is no provision in those 
laws for the manumission of slaves; but it 
had not been clearly proved that there was 
any law preventing manumission, nor was it 
stated that their zealous Missionaries had 
made any —— to get provisions intro- 
duced into those laws so as to allow parties 
who are willing to do so, to set their bonds- 
men free. Several of the cruel customs of 
the country had been abolished in consequence 
of the energetic interference of the Missio- 
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naries, and the abolition of the kind of Slav 
the natives had intheirmidst was surely roth 
atrial. It would be a glorious wry 
ment to the dawn of Divine light in that land, 
if the first admissions to the fellowship of the 
church involved and required the admission 
to the natural rights of inanhood, of 400 or 
500 of their fellow-mortals, which a barbarous 
state of society had doomed to that servile 
bondage of Slavery which is so repugnant to 
the principle of sacred truth, and so demo- 
ralizing and soul-destroying to all connected 
with it. 

The Rev. Andrew Somerville rose to sup- 
ua the decision of the Committee on Forei 

issions, as embodied in their Report. We 
have not space for the insertion of his speech, 
which set forth, in a lucid manner, the pecu- 
liar difficulties of the question in relation to 
the Mission at Calabar. We submit, however, 
a few of the leading points. 


“II, The nature of the answer,* or the prin- 
ciples which it contains.—And here, Ist, Let the 
state of the case at Caiabar be distinctly seen. 
What does the answer say here? It says (p. 22), 
‘ Were there a law in Calabar which would pro- 
tect and encourage free labourers ; were it prac- 
ticable for persons legally to manumit their 
slaves ; or were there a tribunal for punishing 
persons thus freed, when guilty of crime, there 
would be no difficulty felt in the matter. The 
Missionary would regard it as his duty to ask 
each applicant for communion to grant liberty to 
his bondsmen.’ Let this statement, which is the 
key to the whole document, be distinctly seen and 
considered. It affirms that if in Calabar eman- 
cipation were legally practicable, in that case, as 
a matter of course, our Missionaries would admit 
no one till he had actually set free his slaves. 
But what is the fact? It is, that emancipation 
is there legally and practically impossible. It is 
a thing which cannot as yet be done. All the 
Missionaries concur in this view. The paper of 
Mr. Goldie, given in the report, and the commu- 
nication from Mr. Anderson, contained in the 
Record for May, clearly prove this fact. I have 
a letter from Mr. Edgerly, testifying to the same 
thing. And I have this week a communication 
from Mr. Waddell, speaking in terms equally 
strong and decided, and in perfect accordance 
with the testimony of the others. ‘It will,’ he 
writes, ‘ be said at once by some, Jet him free his 
slaves, and pay them for their labour. It is easier 
said than done in any country. Here, at present, 
it is simply impossible to do so. There are no 
legal means of emancipation. There are no laws 
on the subject. There are no public laws for 
slaves at all. Every master is his own lawgiver. 
Yetis he held responsible for all the acts and all the 
debts of his slave, though he should for his own 
part free him, give him up entirely to himself, 
and release him from all immediate control. 
The only way in which he can get rid of one and 
free himself from responsibility is by sale. I 





* Answer to inquiries from Old Calabar Mis- 
sionaries as to their conduct towards slaveholders. 
Ep, A.S.R. 
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trust, therefore, that those who may speak on the 
subject will bear in mind that the state of matters 
to which the answer of the Committee refers, is a 
slaveholding heathen country, where at present 
legal emancipation is impracticable and impos- 
sible. All speaking that does not meet that 
view of the case is away from the point. 

** 2nd. The principles which the Report contains. 
These are four, which we shall state, and in re- 
gard to which we shall briefly adduce proofs that 
they are in the answer. 

“* (1.) No person is to be admitted to the com- 
munion of the church who has it in his power 
legally to emancipate his slaves and who refuses 
todo so. The passage already quoted from p. 22 
proves this. We add another sentence, p. 24: 
‘She (the church) is to declare that as Slavery is 
an evil and a dangerous thing, the aim of all 
Christians should be to seek its removal; and 
that, in every case, when it can be legally done, 
they are to grant personal freedom to their slaves.’ 

‘* (2.) No person is to be admitted to the com- 
munion of the Church in any country or in any 
circumstances who approves of Slavery and is 
resolved to continue it. 

* P. 23. ‘The Missionaries should even, in this 
state of society (a heathen state), faithfully point 
out the evils of the system, and see that those 
whom they admit to fellowship are prepared and 
ready to give freedom to their bondmen as soon as 
it shall be in their power legally to do so.’ And 
p- 24, ‘ The refusal in such a case (that is, where 
emancipation is legally practicable) to abolish 
Slavery, can only arise from the fact that said 
majority approve and love it ; and that is a state 
of mind so essentially sinful, as to constitute of 
itself a just ground of exclusion from fellowship.’ 

(3.) In a slaveholding country, where emanci- 
pation is for the time legally impracticable, a per- 
son can be admitted to communion only on the 
conditions of treating those under him as ser- 
vants, not as property, and of engaging both to 
use his influence to promote personal freedom, 
and legally to manumit those under him as soon 
as it shall be legally possible for him to do so. We 
could adduce several in proof of this ; 
but it will be sufficient to quote the declaration 
itself.* 

* (4.) Any person so admitted, who shall neg- 
lect to treat those under him kindly and equit- 
ably, or who shall refuse to emancipate them as 
soon as the laws permit him to do so, shall be 
subjected to discipline, and on his persisting in his 
refusal, he shall be excluded from the fellowship 
of the church. P. 24, ‘And if the members 
will not listen to such admonitions, they are to be 
called to account; and if they persist in their 
disobedience, they are to be excluded from the 
fellowship of the Church;’ and p. 26, ‘It results 
from the principles laid down, that if Christians 
being the majority, and having thus the power of 
legislation, shall decline to abolish Slavery ; or if 
they shall, when manumission becomes legally 
practicable, deny this boon to their slaves, it will 
then clearly be the duty of the office-bearers of 
the Church to exclude from fellowship those who 





* See Anti-Slavery Reporter, May 1855. 
Ep. A.S.R. 
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refuse to put an end to this evil and unchristian 
thing.’”’ 


Mr. Somerville having defended these posi- 
tions as sound in themselves, and in accord 
ance with scriptural teaching, proceeded to 
point out a mistake into which the Presby- 
tery of Falkirk had fallen in putting upon 
the word “slaveholder,” as applied to the 
holder of slaves in Calabar, the interpretation 
of which it is susceptible under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and to demonstrate that the 
slaveholder of Calabar in communion with 
the church did not hold their slaves as slaves 
and property, but as servants, and were 
solemnly pledged to set them quite free as 
soon as it should be in their power legally to 
do so. Let the Missionaries but proceed in 
the work they had commenced, and the slave- 
holders of Calabar be all committed to the 
same pledge, and they would then take of 
their own accord the measures requisite to 
abolish Slavery legally. 

After discussing some other points, and 
setting forth hb Seine of adopting a strin- 
gent rule on the abstract principle of non- 
fellowship with slaveholders, and recom- 
mending the Synod to confirm the report of 
the Foreign- Missions Committee, he resumed 
his seat. 

Mr. Thomas next proposed the following 
resolution : 


“In respect that the Minute of Committee on 
Foreign Missions expresses an opinion designed 
to carry out in their spirit the previous resolutions 
and instructions of the Synod, which has always 
condemned the system of Slavery, and repudiated 
fellowship with slaveholders ; in respect that the 
Declaration emitted by the Committee to be sub- 
scribed or adhered to, if sanctioned by the Synod, 
as a condition of admission into the Church at 
Calabar, distinctly specifies that, in obedience to 
the law of Christ, ‘ slaveholding,’ in the ordinary 
sense of the expression, is renounced, and those 
formerly held by the parties as slaves are hence- 
forth to be regarded and treated as ‘servants,’ 
under the law of kindness and equity which the 
Gospel prescribes; in respect, also, that the said 
declaration provides, that the nominal connection 
which, for a time, may still subsist between en- 
trants into the church and Slavery, is only tole- 
rated because it is altogether unavoidable—that it 
implies, while it continues, no treatments incon- 
sistent with Christian law, and cannot be taken 
advantage of without sin, in regard to mere pur- 
poses of gain, no sale of slaves being allowed, 
except in commutation of the extreme penalty of 
the law in the case of those guilty of criminal 
offences exposing them to death ; and in respect, 
further, that said Declarations pledge those ad- 
mitted to the membership of the church to use 
every means in their power, civil, social, and re- 
ligious, for effecting the extinction of Slavery, 
and carrying out the principles of this church in 
seeking to do away with slaveholding on the 
part of all who make a profession of Christianity ; 
the Synod approves of the foresaid Minute of 
Committee and Declaration for the guidance of the 
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Missionaries in the admission of members into the 
church in Old Calabar.” 

A discussion on this resolution having 
arisen, the sitting adjourned until the even- 
ng; and the proposition was ultimately car- 
ried. 

Doubtless the Synod has in this instance 
acted according to its conscientious convic- 
tions. The decision to which it has come, 
however, does appear to us to involve a com- 
promise of principle; for we believe that the 
system of slaveholding at Kaw-Mendi, and 
indeed all along the coast, is precisely of the 
same character. Now, at the latter station, 
where there is a Mission under the American 
Missionary Society, no slaveholder or slave- 
trader has ever been admitted to church- 
communion, and the result of this faithful- 
ness has been, that the chiefs have acknow- 
ledged slave-trading and slaveholding to be 
contrary to the will of God, and they are 
now imploring the establishment of new 
Mission stations. We believe that there is no 
more dangerous error than to compromise 
with slaveholders on any terms; and although 
there is some force in the arguments that 
have been adduced by the Synod and by its 
Foreign-Mission Committee, we cannot see 
wherefore the Calabar Mission could not be 
conducted upon the same principle of non- 
compromise as the one at Kaw Mendi.* 


SLAVERY IN OLD CALABAR. 


REFERRING our readers to the foregoing 
report of the discussions which have taken 
lace in the Synod of the United Pres- 
lalielan Church of Scotland, on the subject 
of the admission of slaveholders into the 
church, by the Missionaries at Old Calabar, 
we present an extract from the Missionary 
Record of May last, giving an interesting 
account of the nature of the institution in 
that country. 


NATURE OF CALABAR SLAVERY. 

“1. Calabar is essentially a slave country.— 
Slavery is engrained in the very heart of society. 
It pervades all its ramifications. Every person 
freeborn is a slaveholder, and has been so from 
birth ; for whenever a free child is brought into 
the world it is presented with a slave. A male 
child is presented with a boy, and a female child 
with a girl. But not only is every freeborn 
native a slaveholder, the greater proportion of the 
slaves are themselves slaveholders. He is a very 
poor slave indeed who has not at least two or 
three slaves whom he can call his own. The 
power of the master over the bought slave is of 
the most absolute kind, extending to limb and 
life. But there are, in fact, no really free people 
in the country, except the heads of the Egbo 
grades, who are, as it were, the heads of clans; 











* See Anti-Slavery Reporter, May 1855, 
letter of Lewis Tappan to Wm. Lillie, Esq., en- 
titled Slavery in Western Africa.—Ep. A.S.R.. 
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and even they are in bondage to one another. 
Those who are called free and freeborn, are only 
comparatively so. There is no word in the Efik 
tongue to express, in an English sense, the 
import of the word free. A freeborn child is 
with them simply a child of the. soil—a native ; 
or, more emphatically, a proper free child, one 
who has been rubbed at his birth with Calabar 
earth. Egbo privileges have to be bought for or 
by the sons of the greatest gentlemen and most 
powerful kings in the country. Indeed, on Egbo 
days, if (so-called) free boys be found abroad, 
walking through the town for-instance, who 
have not bought—or have had bought for them— 
that particular grade of Egbo whose represen- 
tative is in possession of the town, they are more 
severely flogged than even the slaves. This is 
done with the view of compelling their friends to 
buy Egbo privileges for them. 

“© 2. Slavery in Old Calabar, and in many of 
the neighbouring countries too, 1 believe, differs 
greatly from Slavery under civilized governments. 
In America, Slavery and colour are closely con- 
sociated. ‘here, generally speaking, a sable hue 
is sufficient to debar a. man from the enjoyment 
of freedom. Evena freeborn British subject—if 
of dark complexion—when taken to such a place 
as New Orleans, must be treated as if he were a 
rabid animal. It need hardly be said that in 
Old Calabar the aristocracy of the fair skin 
is unacknowledged—unknown. Well-behaved 
British subjects of the darkest complexion are 
— white people here, and treated as 
such. 

“In America, also, the condition of slave 
families continues the same, in so far as the laws 
are concerned, generation after generation. It 
is not so here. There is no impassable gulf 
between the depths of bondage and the heights of 
gentlemanship, such as it is in this country. All 
slaves born in Old Calabar are termed half free ; 
the children of the half free are sometimes termed 
three quarters free, but more frequently, I think, 
whole free. The half free cannot, in ordinary 
circumstances, be sold out of the country. More 
than this: they are allowed to purchase four or 
five of the eight or nine different grades of Egbo. 
Their children may buy all the grades save one 
or two, which are reserved by the proper free for 
themselves. 

**Two of the most influential men in Duke 
Town, since I have become a resident here, have 
been men who were bought as slaves from other 
countries. One (who is dead) was, and the other 
is, a ~— in palm-oil with the English 
ships. th were permitted to buy four or five 
of the Egbo grades. 

**T would call especial attention to the follow- 
ing most important point of difference between 
Slavery in the United States and Slavery in Old 
Calabar: In America, a master may emanci- 
pate his slaves by a writ of manumission, or he 
may allow them to emancipate themselves by 
emigration to a free State; he can do so at all 
events by aiding their emigration to a free 
country. In Old Calabar neither of these things 
can be done, as yet. There are no laws respect- 
ing free labourers; there is no such class of 
persons in the country, with the exception of a 
few people who have lately come hither from 
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Sierra Leone, and who are British subjects. 
They, as well as a few emancipadoes about some 
of the Mission-houses, are viewed by the laws of 
Calabar as white people, as English people, and 
not amenable to Egbo law. 

‘*‘ Those whom I have mentioned as having 
been brought from other countries, and who, 
notwithstanding, have obtained many Egbo pri- 
vileges—and I may here state that there are a 
number of such besides the two specially referred 
to—were stewards or confidential servants to 
their masters while they lived, and on their 
masters’ deaths, such was their standing in 
society and their weight of character, and such 
their influence arising from their wealth in slaves, 
that the gentlemen of the country at once received 
them into fellowship. But no living master can 
emancipate a slave. The utmost he can do for 
him is to purchase for him some Egbo pri- 
vileges. Were a master to attempt to eman- 
cipate his slave to-day—in the English sense of 
the word emancipate—he would only be turning 
him adrift a poor, houseless, defenceless thing. 
The first free man, or even slave, if physically 
stronger, who might fall in with him, might 
appropriate him; and no one among the unen- 
lightened natives would consider him a wronged 
man. ‘here is no Canada here to which any 
star in north, or south, or east, or west, can 

ide his weary footsteps. But there is ano- 
ther important element in the case: the master 
is held responsible for the slave’s conduct. In 
free countries, an ill-behaved servant can be 
summarily dismissed by his master. Not so 
here. Were a master here to manumit a restless, 
turbulent, wicked slave, and were that slave to 
commit murder, robbery, or any other crime, and 
were he not apprehended, the Egbo authorities 
would come on the master for damages, and 
might not only fine him severely, but, in the case 
of murder, demand that one of his innocent slaves 
be put to death in room of the culprit. The only 
thing that would relieve a quondam master of 
responsibility in the case supposed would be 
complete evidence that he had sold the culprit to 
some one else, either in Old Calabar or any of 
the surrounding countries. 

‘It is quite a supposable case that a master who 
has a turbulent, reckless, violent, incorrigible 
slave, may have it put to his choice by the Egbo 
authorities either to sell or destroy that slave, or 
to deliver him up to Egbo, to be put to death.” 





AMERICAN ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTS. 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


THE twenty-second Anniversary of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society was cele- 
brated at the Metropolitan Theatre in Broad- 
way, New York, on the 9th of May last. 
The attendance was very large. The meet- 
ing was presided over by William Lloyd 
Garrison, who presented a series of reso- 
lutions, expressive of the character of Ameri- 
can Slavery; the primary duty of its 
immediate and unconditional abolition; and 
the complicity and guilt of the American 
churches as its chief supporters and up- 
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holders. The chief topic of his speech was 
the dissolution of the Union. Mr. John 
Mercer Langston, Graduate of the Oberlin 
Institute, a Coloured Gentleman, who has 
recently been elected Town Clerk of Brown- 
helm Township, Ohio, then addressed the 
meeting. He remarked : 

‘“‘ There is not, within the length and breadth 
of this entire country, from Maine to Georgia, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ucean, a solitary 
man or woman, who is in the full possession of 
his or her share of civil, religious, and political 
liberty. This is a startling announcement, per- 
haps, in the heart and centre of a country loud 
in its boasts of its free institutions, its demo- 
cratic organizations, its equality, its justice, and 
its liberality.. We have been in the habit of 
boasting of our Declaration of Independence, of. 
our Federal Constitution, of the Ordinance of 
1737, and various enactments in favour of 
popular liberty, for so long, that we verily believe 
that we are a free people; and yet I am forced 
to declare, looking the truth directly in the face, 
and seeing the power of American Slavery, that 
there is not, within the bosom of this entire 
country, a solitary man or woman who can say, 
‘[ have my full share of liberty.’ Let the Pre- 
sident of this Society arm himself with the 
panoply of the Constitution of the United States, 
the Seslerution of Independence, and the Word of 
God, and stand up in the presence of the people 
of South Carolina, and say, ‘I believe in the 
sentiments contained in the Constitution of my 
country, in the Declaration of Independence, and 
in the Word of God, respecting the rights of 
man, and where will be his legal protection ? 
Massachusetts will sit quietly by and see him 
outraged ; the President of the United States will 
not dare to interfere for his protection ; he will 
be at the mercy of the tyrant Slaveholders. 
Why? Because Slavery is the great Lord of this 
country, and there is no power in this nation 
to-day strong enough to withstand it.” ‘* But,” 
said Mr. Langston, “I am glad to know that a 
great change is coming on, and that the American 
people pr, aber oar to feel that the question of 
Slavery is not one which affects the coloured 
people alone. They are beginning to feel that it 
is a national question in which every man or 
woman is more or less interested. And when the 
people of the North shall rise up and put on 
their strength—poweful through slavery is, and 
well nigh omnipotent—it shall die. It is only for 
the people to will it, and it is done. May God 
help the right ! 

The President then introduced the Rev. 
Theodore Parker. After some preliminary 
remarks, he traced the steps taken by the 
Slave-power, adverse to freedom, during the 
last twelve months. 

‘‘ There were,” he said, ‘‘six of them, Ist. The 
Ostend Conference, ordered to meet to obtain 
Cuba from Spain. The American people want 
Cuba as a fortification for Slavery. 2nd. Mr. 
Toucey’s Bill, which passed the Senate, to prevent 
the trial of slaves cases in the Northern States. 
3rd. Perpetual filibustering against Central 
America, Mexico, Hayti and Cuba, which he 
said the Administration favoured in the interest 
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of Slavery. 4th. The African slaye-trade 
carried forward by Boston and other merchants. 
5th. Attempting to muzzle free speech in Faneuil 
Hall. 6th. Invasion of Kansas by people of 
other States. This, he said, was civil war.” 

Mr. Parker reviewed at considerable length 
the connection of the Whig, Democratic, 
Free Soil, and Know-nothing parties, with 
the subject of Slavery, and concluded by sub- 
mitting the following as his programme of 
agitation :— 

“}. Abolish Slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and in the territories, and repeal the 
Fugitive Slave Law. 2. Abolish the American 
slave-trade on the sea. 3, Declare that no 
Slave State shall hereafter be admitted. 4. No 
person who is an owner of slaves shall ever hold 
office. 5. Reconstruct the whole judiciary sys- 
tem, and put in judges favourable to freedom. 
6. Fix a day when Slavery shall cease in every 
State, or that State shall cease to be in the 
Union. 

Wenpvett Purturps, of Boston, made the 
concluding speech, 

**He said he was disposed to transcend the 
specifications of Mr. Parker, because they sup- 
posed that the Union would continue, the dis- 
solution of which he openly proposed. He was 
against giving any national form to the Know- 
nothing movement, on the ground that it would 
end in some compromise for the protection of 
Slavery ; but thought they should entrench them- 
selves behind individual States.” 

After the Anniversary, the Society held 
a a for public discussion, at which 
persons of dissimilar views stated their sen- 
timents on various questions connected with 
the anti-slavery enterprise. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting of this Association was 
held on Tuesday, May 8th. In the Annual 
Report, allusion is made to the large number 
of ~s and tracts that have been published 
by the Paseny the establishment of the 
National Era by the Educational Committee, 
which was subsequently sold to the present 
proprietor, Dr. Bailey; the liberation of the 
Amistad Africans, and the establishment of 
the Mendi Mission, (under the auspices of 
the American Missionary Association,) which 
were brought about under the influence of 
the Committee; and the various measures 
that have been adopted in furtherance of the 
cause. The efforts of the Society, it is said, 
“have been devoted to carrying out the great 
preponee of the American Anti-Slavery 

iety, a3 promulgated at Philadelphia, on 
the 4th of December 1833, on Christian 
aye gk until higher aims are demanded 

y the exigencies of the cause.” 

A large portion of the Society and of the 
Committee are now impressed with the belief 
that more direct efforts should be made than 
heretofore for the abolition of Slavery in the 
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United States; and that the sinfulness, ille- 
ity, and unconstitutionality of American 
lavery should be more extensively incul- 
cated. Allusion is also made to the establish- 
ment of a new Society, entitled The Abolition 
Society of New York City and Vicinity, 
having the same objects in view. The Report 
states, in conclusion, that the only hope for 
the peaceful abolition of Slavery seems to 
rest in the adoption of such principles as the 
foregoing, with corresponding action by the 
people of the country. If they prevail there 
is hope ; but if they fail there is little expec- 
tation of any thing effectual being accom- 
plished by the present generation in bringing 
to an end the most accursed system of 
iniquity .that disgraces this country, and 
insults the living God, in the ug of the 
poor oppressed slaves of the land. 


CANADIAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held on the 3rd of May last, in St. Lawrence 
Hall, Toronto. 


“Dr. Willis, President of the Society, on taking 
the chair, said, that amongst the advantages 
conferred by the Society on the anti-slave 
cause, the friends of Abolition in the Uni 
States are cheered by our co-operation. «* While 
we employ,’ he remarked, ‘only moral means, 
argument, and remonstrance, to extinguish the 
oppressions of Slavery,’ they allow that we are 
fulfillipg but a brother’s part, and are seeking the 
real good of a conterminious country, by entreat- 
ing the removal of what is its curse, and assert- 
ing from platform or press those great principles 
of humanity, which belong not to mere inter- 
national law, but are given to rule the policy of 
all men, irrespective of territorial lines or local 
Constitution. The Secretary,’ he said ‘ would 
report what had been done during the past sea- 
son to mitigate the distresses of poor Fugitives 
seeking refuge from the lash and galling yokes 
on our British soil—the soil which knows no 
slave, but refuses no brother, and suffers no 
man-hunter, though it is as open to him as his 
victim, if he leaves behind him his peculiar 
institution, and is contented with the ways of 
righteousness.’” 


Thomas Henning, Esq.,the Hon. Secretary, 
then read the report, from which we make 
the following extracts. After a few general 
remarks, it proceeds to say : 


** The Ladies’ Society in Toronto have again 
earned our thanks, and not our thanks only, but 
those of all friends of the slave, by their un- 
wearied attentions, during the late severe winter, 
to the necessities of the poor fugitives, who, 
month by month, if not week by week, have been 
finding their way to the soil of freedom. A very 
large proportion of what has been expended on 
these poor strangers has been distributed by the 
hands of these Christian ladies. They are care- 
ful, by the agency of weekly visitors, to examine 
every case, especially those affecting coloured 
females or their families, before administering 
aid; and, as before, they have been careful, as 
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soon as it admits of being done, to supersede 
mere pecuniary donations, by providing employ- 
ment, or aiding the poor strangers in obtaining 
the means of thus supporting themselves. Your 
own Committee has also resorted to the plan of 
a temporary Sub-Committee, whose business it 
is to test cases of application, and to fix the 
amount which may seem adapted to meet the 
reasonable claims of the fugitive, in the first 
instance. Both Committees have had the satis- 
faction of relieving a considerable amount of 
suffering ; sometimes lodging the immigrant for a 
few days ; sometimes providing comforts for the 
sick and the dying ; sometimes in facilitating the 
access of the penniless to parts of the country 
where they might find employment more suitable 
than could be found in the city itself. 

“Considering our sympathy to be due to 
sufferers in other places, we have co-operated, as 
we had means, with philanthropic parties, who, 
residing in localities near the United States, 
have had opportunities of receiving fugitives, even 
earlier after their escape from bondage than our- 
selves. St. Catherine’s might be mentioned in 
this connection. Thither co ate large num- 
bers of fugitives; and we are happy to say that 
they there meet with an active and well-tried 
friend in the person of the Rev. Hiram WI1son, 
at whose disposal we have placed a moderate 
amount of funds. 

‘On the question of our financial affairs, we 
have but a very small amount of local contri- 
butions to report ; partly, we confess, because of 
the members of mittee not having found 
time to canvass the city generally. This should 
not, however, prevent our acknowledging the frank 
manner in which those actually solicited, gave 
or renewed their subscriptions. But we have 
especially to record, with satisfaction and gra- 
titude, the liberal results that have accrued to 
our Eleemosynary Fund from the visit of our 
late agent— Rev. S. R. Warp—to great Britain. 
No less a sum than £1,100 currency has been 
transmitted to us from the parent country. The 
larger proportion of this has been sent by the 
Committee in London, (referred to in last year’s 
Report,) with the condition that it is to be appro- 
priated exclusively to the relief of fugitives, on 
their arrival from the land of bondage, They 
are desirous that no part of it should be absorbed 
in any other department of our outlay as a 
Society. They expect that all incidental ex- 
penses, not so immediately involved in this 
object, should be borne by ourselves. We cannot 
object to friendly parties making their own con- 
ditions in tendering their spontaneous gifts ; and 
we the rather mention it, that our friends in 
Canada may see that a considerable margin is 
left, which it is their duty to fill up from their 
own resourses ; besides that the specific object of 
the relief of fugitives claims our liberality, as 
well as that of friends abroad. Indeed, we can- 
not hope for, nor reasonably ask, their liberality, 
if we do not evince an active sympathy, for our 
own part, with the dependents on our common 
and united beneficence. 

“* But contemplating the object of this Society, 
in addition to its meeting the necessities of the 
refugees, as embracing also the assertion of the 
rights of the slave, the circulation of such intel- 
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ligence by tracts or otherwise, as may disabuse 
men’s minds of error on this great question, the 
encouraging, by occasional deputations, of Abo- 
lition Societies elsewhere, as well as the securing 
of the presence here of able advocates of the 
oppressed, we require for both purposes the con- 
tinued contributions of subscribers, and do now 
appeal to them for the means of sustaining the 
testimony against this dire form of oppression 
which the Society was chiefly instituted to main- 
tain. And this leads us to say that the ex- 
istence of such a Society for the moral influence 
which it is calculated to wield, is especially 
required at the present time. While some hope- 
ful symptoms are perceptible, Slavery is now 
shedding its blighting fabuasess with too 

success over a large portion of the United States.” 


The following resolutions were then ably 
moved, seconded, and adopted : 

‘That we ‘continue to regard Slavery every- 
where, and especially in the United States, to be 
inhuman, unscriptural, and opposed to the civili- 
zation of man, as well as the peace and well- 
being of society, and therefore demanding the 
uncompromising hostility of all who desire the 
promotion of the eternal principles of truth 
and justice, and the civil rights and liberties of 
mankind. 

“That we view with indignation and alarm 
the attempts that are being successfully made 
for extending and perpetuating the curse of 
Slavery over new territories, accompanied as 
these are by wen upon the liberty of the 
person, freedom of the press, and purity of the 
ballot-box. 

‘“‘ That as Christian men, we deplore the policy 
of the larger portion of American churches 
and religious organizations on the question of 
human Slavery ; a policy which prevents them, in 
the great majority of cases, not only from speak- 
ing and acting on the side of freedom, but, in 
numerous instances, compelling them to become 
advocates and apologists for that which contains 
the sum of all villanies. 

“That we admire the self-denying labours of 
the minority, both in the Church and in the State, 
who desire the total and immediate abolition of 
Slavery in the United States: and as the cause 
of liberty is one the world over, seeing that it 
concerns the happiness of man and the destinies 
of the human race, we pledge our sympathy with 
fugitives from bondage, and our cordial co-opera- 
tion with all of every nation who are friends of 
the slave.” 


The Rev. M. King, in seconding the latter 
resolution, gave some interesting Information 
in regard to slaves escaping from the land 
of bondage, and spoke at some length in 
regard to the improvement in the i 
Settlement, to which his ministerial labours 
are devoted. There are at present about 
twenty-five families settled, and enjoying the 
blessings of civil liberty and temporal com- 
fort, and demonstrating the fallacy of what 
has been often asserted, that the coloured man 
is too we 4 to support himself. 

After the appointment of office-bearers the 
meeting separated. 


a 
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NEW YORK ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 

The second Anniversary of the New-York 
Anti-Slavery Society was held at the Taber- 
nacle on the 11th of May last. The brief 
report of the meeting which has reached us 
does not contain any points of interest which 
have not been y brought out in the 
foregoing Anniversary Notices, 

ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES. 

Two important |Lectures have been deli- 
vered under the auspices of the above Society, 
which demand special notice. 

One by the Hon. Charles Sumner; the 
other by the Hon. H. Wilson, recently elected 
United States’ Senator for Massachusetts in 
place of Mr. Everett. The former we in- 
tend to give entire, in successive numbers of 
the Reporter, commencing with an instal- 
ment in the present one. Of the second, 
though not less remarkable, we can only pre- 
sent isolated extracts. It was delivered on 
the 8th of May last, and created quite a sen- 
sation. ‘The subject was, Anti-Slavery in 
1835 and Anti-Slavery in 1855. 

Mr. Wilson, after enumerating the facts 
connected with the history of the abolition 
movement and contrasting anti-slavery in 
the United States in 1835 with anti-slavery 
in 1855, up to the time of the passage of the 
Nebraska Bill, after which time he gave it as 
his opinion that the —— of anti-slavery 
reform have improved prodigiously, he said : 

“Of 142 Northern members who voted for 
that measure, only fifteen will ever darken the 
doors of the House of Representatives again. 
Lamartine told the corrupt dynasty of Louis 
Philippe that there would be the revolution of 
public conscience and the revolution of public 
contempt. Both revolutions came, the last one 
hurling him from his throne into exile. ‘The 
revolution of conscience and the revolution of 

ublic contempt have come in America, and 
Before them the administration of Franklin 
Pierce is going down. New Hampshire, in 
which the outrage in Canaan had been commit- 
ted in 1835, had ever given a large majority in 
support of anti-slavery members to Congress 
to vote to return John P. Hale to the Senate; 
and the lecturer ventured the prediction that 
John P. Hale would be in the Senate, to watch 
the closing eye of the Administration. [Ap- 
plause. ] Bo, too, with Connecticut. In Massa- 
chusetts, in 1835, remonstrances were made 
respecting the proposed action of the Legislature 
restricting the freedom of debate. This remon- 
strance was received with scorn and contempt. 

‘* Now, there is in session the most thoroughly 
anti-slavery Legislature that ever met in a 
State on this western continent; a Legislature 
which has just, with only two dissenting votes, 
 oage a resolve declaring the Fugitive Slave 

w of 1850 unconstitutional, and demanding 
its immediate repeal; a Legislature which, by 
a my majority, has sanctioned the removal 
from the bench of a man who had given a negro 
to a Virginia negro-hunter. And to come to 
New York! Where are the New-York men who 
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voted for the passage of the Kansas and Nebraska 
Bill? They have had leave to remain at home 
with their wives and little ones. And John 
Wheeler, who had faithfully and bravely voted 
against the Nebraska perfidy, was sent back to 
Congress to support the cause of Freedom, and 
he—the lecturer—was very sure he would be 
true to it. He had seen the slave pen in 
Washington, some nineteen years ago, in full 
blast. He had? seen men, women, and chil- 
dren, put up for sale. A few months ago, he 
had stood again by that pen, but negro men, 
women, and children, were not there for sale, 
and instead of them were flowers and bou- 
quets.” 


The following programme was then laid 
down by Senator Wilson for the party with 
which he will act in the coming Presidential 
campaign : 

“The time has come for the anti-slavery 
men of all parties to have it distinctly under- 
stood that they cannot take any part in organi- 
zing a party, to carry the country in 1856, that 
ignores the question of human Slavery. The 
time has come to declare it to the whole country, 
that we are in favour of the immediate abolition 
of Slavery wherever we have the constitutional 
power to abolish it. 

“Let it be distinctly understood that our 
object is the emancipation of the bondsmen in 
America. Wedo not propose to interfere with 
Slavery in the Slave States. In those States 
they have the power, and are responsible for the 
existence of Slavery. But in the district of 
Columbia, and in the territories, Slavery exists 
there by our authority, and we have the con- 
stitutional power to abolish it, and we intend to 
abolish it. [Loud applause. } 

** We intend to repeal the Act of 1807, under 
which the domestic-slave traffic is now carried 
on under the protection of the national flag; 
we intend to repeal unconditionally the Fugitive 
Slave Act of 1850; and we mean that Kansas 
oe never come into this Union asa Slave State. 

ever.” 








BRITISH ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTS. 
BIRMINGHAM LADIES’ NEGRO’S FRIEND 
SOCIETY. 
Tu thirtieth anniversary of this Society was 
held in Birmingham on the 15th ult. Nearly 
seventy ladies attended, the number that 
assembled on the occasion of the first meeting 
in 1825. Acknowledgments of grants to 
different schools in the West Indies, of help 
afforded to fugitive slaves, &c. &c., were 
read, The state of the emancipated pea- 
santry in our own colonies, the condition of 
the hee coloured people in Canada, the pro- 
spects of the cause in America, and the state 
of affairs in Cuba, claimed the attention of the 
meeting. From the first, it has been one of 
the objects of the Society to recommend the 
rejection of slave-grown sugars and other 
produce. With this view the efforts of the 
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Society have been directed to the substitution 
of free-grown cotton materials instead of the 
American slave-grown ; and it was stated that 
many a in Birmingham are disposed to 
assist in this enterprise, to promote which it 
is important to extend the growth of free- 
labour cotton. A plan for effecting this ob- 
ject has beenissued in America, and encou- 
ragement is afforded to its production by small 
freeholders in the West Indies. 
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AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY ITEMS. 
We extract the following from our last 
American files : 

MASSACHUSETTS AND THE SLAVERY QUEs- 
TI0N.—We take the following deeply-interesting 
article from the National Anti-Slavery Standard : 

Massachusetts—God bless her—has taken a 

sition, at last, which promises to give us one 

ree State in the American Union. She has 
begun a revolution by legislative nullification, 
which must inevitably bring on a conflict be- 
tween her laws and the laws of the Federal Go- 
vernment, provided she has an Executive firm 
enough to carry out her own acts. By the Act to 
secure personal liberty to every person within her 
jurisdiction, she meets and defies the General 
Government precisely where such defiance strikes 
the most deadly blow at the Union, and ensures, 
as an inevitable result, either that she goes out 
of the Union, or that the slave-power yields the 
domination which hitherto she has held undis- 
turbed, and almost unquestioned. But who 
hopes for that? We, for our part, certainly do 
not. A despotism never did, and never will, fall 
at the first blow; and it is idle to hope that the 
rampant slave-power of this country, in the very 
zenith of its strength and its glory, will lay down 
its sceptre and descend from its throne because 
a prem. State has dared to set it at defiance. 
Massachusetts has declared her will; she has 
next to assert it. She will probably have the 
peta as soon as an occasion can be found 
or it. 

** The Personal-Liberty Bill, as it is called, 
has been before her Legislature for some time 
past, and a few days since was passed, and sent 
to Governor Gardner for his approval. That, for 
certain alleged constitutional objections, and 
fortunately, as the result proves, it did not get. 
The final passage of the Bill, in the face of the 
Governor’s veto, renders that act the more em- 
phatic, and will help to convince the South that 
the people of Massachusetts are determined that 
no slave shall ever again be taken from her soil. 
That such is their determination, we think can 
hardly be questioned, in view of the sixth section 
alone of the Bill, which we copy below. But be- 
side that section, there are twenty others, every 
one of which is a protest against, and an obstacle 
in the way of, the execution of the Fugitive Slave 
Act. The Bill, as a whole, forbids the rendition 
of a fugitive, except under almost insurmountable 
difficulties ; and if, after all, they shall all be sur- 
mounted, it permits a judge to rule, and a jury 
to find, that no human being can be legally held 
asaslave. We believe there are a good many 
hundreds of dozens of men in Massachusetts who 
would find such a verdict. Indeed, without re- 
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sorting to any forced construction, it will not be 
found easy to shew that, even by the laws of 
many of the Slave States, there is any positive 
statute establishing Slavery; and, in the absence 
of such evidence, a person claimed as a fugitive 
slave in Massachusetts must, by this Act, be dis- 
charged from custody as a free citizen. The 
Fugitive Slave Acts of Congress are founded on 
the presumption that certain persons are held as 
slaves, and, under a constitutional provision, are 
to be returned to bondage, when escaping, on the 
demand of those who claim their service. Massa- 
chusetts, by her new law, sets aside that pre- 
sumption, and, in effect, asserting the opposite, 
that all persons are by nature free, demands legal 
evidence of Slavery before she will permit the 
constitutional provision to be enforced within her 
borders. This is nullification ; and if it does not, 
in the end, take Massachusetts out of the Union, 
it will be because, if she maintains her position, 
a new Union is to be created, in which Free- 
dom, and not Slavery, will be the corner-stone 
of the Republic.” 

Since the Bill was vetoed it has again been 
passed by a vote of 32 to 3 in the Senate, and 229 
to 76 in the House. 

Necro Surrracze.—A proposition to amend 
the Constitution of New York, so as to allow 
negroes and Indians to vote, passed the Assembly 
on the 12th inst. by the following votes: Ayes, 
Whigs and Know-Nothings 61, Democrats 5— 
Total 66. Noes, Whigs it Deassirabe 22—Total 
33.—Majority in favour of amending the Con- 
stitution 33.—Jiberator, May 11. 

Jupa@E Lorine.—Governor Gardner has de- 
clined to accede to the request of the Legislature 
for the removal of Judge Loring, for reasons 
stated in a message sent to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 10th of May last. The New- 
York Tribune, commenting on the fact, says: 
“ Governor Gardner says ‘ No!’ to the removal 
of Judge Loring. We presume the people of 
Massachusetts will return the compliment by a 
very emphatic ‘ Yes!’ on the question of removing 
His Excellency next autumn.” 

CotourED ScHoot Briu.—We are happy to 
announce that the Bill entitled “An Act in 
amendment of an Act concerning Public Schools,” 
which provides that, “‘ In determining the quali- 
fications of scholars to be admitted into any 
public school or any district school in this Com- 
monwealth, no distinction shall be made on ac- 
count of the race, colour, or religious opinions 
of the applicant or scholar,” has received the 
signature of the Governor, and is now a law.— 
Boston Liberator. 


THEODORE PARKER AMONGST SLAVEHOLDERS, 
—The Rev. Theodore Parker, of Boston, ad- 
dressed a large audience in Wilmington (Del.), 
on the 18th of May, in Odd-Fellows Hall. His 
subject was Slavery. This was the first appear- 
ance of this celebrated champion of freedom in a 
Slave State, and his eloquent discourse was list- 
ened to with the closest attention and the most 
intense interest. The lecturer was greeted with 
frequent and hearty applause during the de- 
livery of his discourse, and, at its conclusion, 
the audience complimented him by a vote of 
thanks. ‘ The world does move ?” 
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THE LATE JOHN BISHOP ESTLIN. 


THE cause of ey has sustained a heavy 
loss in the demise of the abovenamed highly 
esteemed gentleman. Although comparatively 
unknown as a philanthropist to the general 
public, because his benevolence was of that 
unobtrusive kind which eschews notoriety, 
his sympathies embraced all mankind. His 
charity, indeed, began at home, but did not 
end there; for whilst he zealously fulfilled his 
duties to the needy and the oppressed of his 
owncountry, he was equally alive to the claims 
of the suffering abroad. Having been edu- 
cated to smth justice and freedom as prin- 
oo of universal application, he early im- 
bibed a hatred of tyranny and oppression in 
whatever form, and devoted many years of 
his life to promote the liberation of the slave. 
As a working Abolitionist, Mr. Estlin was 
known to a very extensive circle, and made 
many valuable contributions on the subject of 
Slavery, to various newspapers and periodicals. 
He was intimately connected with the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Soeiety. The Anti-Slavery 
Advocate, the organ in England of that So- 
ciety’s views, was established by him, and sus- 
tained chiefly by his liberality. 'The Bristol and 
other Anti-Slavery Associations, in the same 
connection, also derived much of their acti- 
vity from his inspirations, whilst his house 
was the resort, and, in many instances, the 
home, of those who were identified with the 
Abolition movement in America and in this 
country. On the subject of the unfaithfulness 
of the American church to the cause of the 
slave, Mr. Estlin felt very strongly. Some of 
the most telling of the very few set speeches 
he ever delivered, were addressed to the reli- 
gious Association with which he was con- 
nected, and had this unfaithfulness for their 
theme. His correspondence with Abolitionists 
in the United States and in the United King- 
dom was most extensive, and, until within 
about two years of his demise, was carried on 
by him with an industry only those can ap- 
preciate who know how numerous were the 
claims upon his leisure. But whatever Mr. 
Estlin undertook to do, he did thoroughly, 
and with an unswerving firmness to that 
which he believed to be right. In disposi- 
tion he was most sweet and gentle; in sim- 
plicity even child-like; whilst his social 
and domestic virtues endeared him to a 
large and constantly growing circle of 
friends ; now, alas! converted into a crowd of 
mourners. Never of a very robust frame, 
ubout two years ago, when in London, he 
was seized with paralysis of the right side, 
from the effects of which he never recovered. 
Nevertheless, his interest in the cause of the 
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slave did not flag. Of this we have evidence, 
in a letter written to us, under his own hand, 
on the 13th of February last : one of the very, 
very few epistles which we believe he him- 
self penned during those two long years of 
physical prostration. To the last, this inte~ 
rest continued unabated, and it is a touching 
fact, that his very last act had for its object 
the promotion of the anti-slavery cause. On 
Friday evening the 8th June ult., a Commit- 
tee of the Bristol Society was held at his 
house. During its proceedings, he was 
seized with a second paralytic attack, which 
at once deprived him of all that remained to 
him of bodily strength, and even of the power 
of articulation. The aid of Mr. Prichard and 
Mr. Morgan was immediately called in, but 
he remained in a state of unconsciousness 
until Sunday the 10th, when his spirit took 
its flight. His funeral, which, according to 
his own request, was of the simplest, took 

lace on Saturday the 16th ult., and we be- 
ieve what has been said of him, “ that sel- 
dom has the grave closed over the remains of 
a nobler nature or of a worthier man.” 

Mr. Estlin was born in 1786, in the house 
of his father, Dr. Estlin, of St. Michael’s 
Hill, Bristol. The Doctor was for many 
years the pastor of Lewins’ Mead Unitarian 
Chapel, and master of an academy at whicha 
considerable number of the first men of the day 
received their education. He was the cotem- 

orary and the friend of Southey, Coleridge, 
bert Hale, &c., and it was at his table that 
Walter Savage Landor first met the Poet 
Laureate. Under such auspices, the subject of 
this brief notice imbibed those liberal —- 
ples to which he adhered, through life with 
such fidelity. Being designed for the medi- 
cal profession, he entered at the Edinburgh 
University, where he much distinguished 
himself, and there became acquainted with 
the late Dr. Prichard, who subsequently mar- 
ried his sister. On the completion of his pro- 
fessional education, Mr. Bstlin started in 
ractice in his native city, and soon rendered 
imself eminent even amongst the many 
eminent professional men of whom Bristol 
could then boast. To one branch of his profes- 
sion Mr. Estlin particularly devoted himself, 
and his reputation as an oculist soon became 
second to none, either in the United Kingdom 
or on the Continent. In 1812 he esta- 
blished the Dispensary for the Cure of Com- 
plaints in the Eye, situated in Frogmore 
Street, from which period to the present time, 
between 60,000 and 70,000 patients have 
been entirely cured or greatly relieved therein. 
For the first fifteen months, all the expenses 
of the Institution were defrayed by him 
alone, and untilincapacitated by illness, he con- 
tinued to give his services gratuitously, bestow- 
ing medical superintendence and managing 
the finances with discreet economy. Mr. 
Estlin married Miss Bagehot, daughter of 
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Mr. Bagehot, of Langport, by whom he 


leaves one daughter; a lady who inherits the. 


kind and gentle nature, and the warm sym- 
pathies of her deceased parent, whom she 
watched and tended with the devotedness 
and tenderness of an angel spirit. In her 
present heavy bereavement, she has the deep 
and earnest sympathy of a large circle of 
uttached friends. 


EMANCIPATION DECLARED IN 
PERU. 


Eh puer el se muovo,* were the memorable 
words said to have been uttered by the 
renowned Galileo, when, released from the 
rack, he felt free to declare his conviction 
that the world did move; and this in spite 
of pontifical infallibility, which asserted that 
it stood still. As much may we say of the 
cause of Emancipation. It does move: slowly, 
perhaps, but it moves; and so long as it 
moves there must be progress: progress of 
example, progress of principle. 

In 1852, New Grenada set the example of 
emancipation, and has had no occasion since 
to repent of having done so. On the 10th 
of March, 1854, Venezuela liberated all her 
slaves. A measure of the same kind has 
but now been passed by the Legislature of 
Peru. We learn, through the West-Indian 
of the 15th of May ult., that on the 3d of 
December, 1854, General Castilla, the new 
President of Peru, announced the Act of 
Emancipation immediately after the defeat 
of Echineque. From that journal we give 
the following translation of the Decree— 


**Considering—That it is due to justice to 
restore to man his freedom: that one of the 
chief objects of the revolution of 1854 was to re- 
cognise and guarantee the rights of humanity, 
oppressed, denied, and scorned by the tribute of 
the,Indian, and Slavery of the negro: that this 
obligation being satisfied, in part, by the Decree 
of July 5, which released the natives from the 
burden of tribute, it still remains to complete it, 
by restoring their personal liberty to the slaves 
and serving-freed men: that if the provisory 
government delayed decreeing liberty to the slaves 
till after it had destroyed the tyranny, it was 
because it desired not to excite distrust respect- 
ing the indemnification due to the masters, nor 
would it sully that act of justice to humanity, by 
inducing the slave to offer his life as the price of 
his liberty, in a civil war which he could not 
comprehend, even though he had not let alone 
political ideas while in a state of Slavery: that 
the ex-President Echineque having, in his Decree 
of November last, demanded the blood of the 
slaves for two years, and disturbed the right of 
property, by the vague indemnity he offered, 
being only for those who would sell themselves to 
fight against the people, in his extremity—it 
would be a stain on the name of Peru if the 
provisory government did not declare imme- 


* Ah, but it does move though !—Ed. A.S.R. 
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diately the national principles, and condemn 
that new and horrible traffic in human blood :— 

**Decrees—The men and women held until 
the present time in Peru as slaves, or serving- 
freedmen, whether in that condition by sale or 
birth, and in whichever mode held in servitude, 
perpetual or temporary—all, without distinction 
- age, are from this day wholly and for ever 
ree. 
“‘ Declares—Ist. That the provisory govern- 
ment created by the people restores, uncondi- 
tionally, liberty to the slaves and servant-freed- 
men ; thus fulfilling in a solemn manner a duty 
of national justice, proclaimed by the revolution 
of 1854, 2d. The old and infirm, and those un- 
fitted for labour by any physical cause, at the 
time of regaining their liberty, shall be sup- 
ported in a house of charity, which the govern- 
ment must provide. 3d. Only those slaves or 
servants shall be debarred from freedom who 
take up arms to sustain the tyranny of Don 
Jose Rufino Echineque, who made war against 
the liberties of the people. 

‘Guarantees the rights of property—By as- 
suming that fair prices shall be paid the owners 
of slaves and patrons of serving-freedmen, on the 
following terms :—Ist. Debts to be paid in five 
years. 2d. Bears interest at six per cent. 3d. 
and 4th. Relate to form, &c., of notes issued. 
5th. Speaks of aiding the proprietors in obtain- 
ing a European emigration for reviving agricul- 
ture along the coast. 6th. Debt secured by 
national dues and customs. 7th. Urges the 
assistance of the proprietors in executing the 
Decree. 

‘¢ Given in the House of Supreme Government 
in Huancayo, Dec. 3, 1854. 

*¢ Ramon CastILya.” 


It will thus be seen that the younger 
Republics of the American continent are far 
in advance of the freedom-boasting Con- 
federation of the United States ; and it may 
be presumed, that unless the latter prepare 
to follow the example of these States, the 
new spirit of liberty will sooner or later arise 
and strangle Slavery in its stronghold, as an 
enemy more to be dreaded than the political 
thraldom from which they have so recently 
emancipated themselves. 


SLAVERY AND INFIDELITY. 
Unper the above heading, the British Ban- 
ner of Wednesday the 6th ult. contains a 
criticism upon a resolution passed at the last 
Annual Meeting of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, which demands a notice at 
our hands. 

It is not our purpose to dicuss the personal 
question which the editor of the British 
Banner has raised on the score of Mr. Garri- 
son’s peculiar views on certain subjects : views 
we consider to be decidedly open to very 
grave objections, and calculated to estrange 
many of the warmest friends of the anti- 
slavery cause in his own and in this country, 
from the abolition movement with which his 
name is specially identified. But how objec- 
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tionable soever in our opinion these may be, 
and however intemperate the language em- 

loyed by the agents of Mr. Garrison’s Society 
in denouncing the iniquitous system and its 
abettors, against which they have now been 
waging a twenty years’ war, we have yet to 
learn that the charges that have so repeat- 
edly been brought against the various so- 
called religious denominations of the United 
States are without foundation. The unfaith- 
fulness of these bodies to the cause of the 
slave is notorious, and the circumstances of 
the British Banner’s having undertaken the 
ungraceful office of their champion may well 
excite considerable surprise. At the present 
crisis, when the abolition movement is daily 
acquiring strength in the United States, and 
when its enemies are more than ever on the 
alert, it is especially important that the chief 
supporters of the “peculiar institution” should 
be pointed out, and all connection with them 
strongly discountenanced. Let it be borne in 
mind that the Rev. Albert Barnes, one of the 
reputed luminaries of the American Church, 
has said emphatically : “If Slavery did not 
exist in the church, it could not exist one 
hour out of it.” Let it be remembered that 
the theme of some of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
most eloquent discourses in her world-wide 
renowned volumes, is the unfaithfulness of 
the church. Let it not be forgotten that the 
most gifted speakers, writers, and philoso- 
phers of the United States have raised their 
voices and directed their pens against the same 
day-light infidelity of the church ; that not 
only in America, but in this country, it has 
formed the subject of the most telling ad- 
dresses; of the strongest resolutions; of the 
most decided action. The editor of the 
British Banner was a delegate from the 
Evesham Anti-Slavery Society to the Anti- 
Slavery Convention of 1843. He cannot 
but be aware that that assembly, acting 
upon the precedent established by the 
Convention of 1840, d a strong resolu- 
tion directed against the delinquent churches 
in the United States, on which occasion, as 
on the previous one, this unfaithfulness was 
proclaimed, and they were rebuked in the 
most public mannaer. Since then, the same 
charge has been reiterated, not only by our- 
selves, but by the Abolitionists of America, 
including those who do not profess or sym- 
pathise with what is called “Garrisonian 
Abolitionism.”’ In 1853 we published an ad- 
dress to British Christians, in which we gave 
the names of those very religious denomina- 
tions which the British Banner asserts Mr. 
Garrison has vilified, because his Society de- 
scribes them as “ being in league and fellow- 
ship with the slaveholders of the South.” 
The authorities on which we founded our al- 
legations were ; 1st, A statement compiled by 
Professor Blanchard, of Knox College, Ilh- 
nois: 2dly, a work entitled Facts for Baptist 
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Churches, published in America, and deserv- 
edly esteemed ; and 3dly, the American Anti- 
Slavery Almanac: all of them independent 
of the American Society. According to these 
authorities, the number of slaves held by 
members and ministers of the so-called Pro- 
testant Churches in America, amounted at 
that time to 660,000, representing at a low 
estimate a value of 528,450,400 dollars, or 
105,690,080/. Now the various religious de- 
nominations of the United States do, with a 
few honourable exceptions, notoriously sus- 
tain the associations abovenamed, whose 
policy is in angen with the system under 
which they live and breathe, and hence has 
arisen that schism in the churches—on anti- 
slavery grounds—that has led to the forma- 
tion of the American Baptist Free Mission ; 
the American Missionary Association; the 
bodies known as the American Free Pres- 
byterian, the American Free-will Baptists, 
the American Friends, the American Co- 
venanters, and the American Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, and of the American Reform Tract 
and Book Society. Yar worthier of the cha- 
racter and standing of a religious journal like 
the British Banner would it be, were it to 
aw any influence it may possess in up- 
holding the integrity of the anti-slavery prin- 
ciple, instead of ing a-muck against men 
whose unwavering fidelity to the cause of 
the slave has never been called in question, 
however opinions may be divided as to the 
prudence of the course they have thought 
proper to pursue, in carrying on their crusade 
against his oppressors, and as to the ortho- 
doxy of their religious views. 

The following is an extract from the article 
in question : 

** Mr. Garrison made a grand demonstration 
the other week, in New York, by the presenta- 
tion of a series of resolutions which out-Herods 
every thing he has hitherto attempted. They 
run as follow : 

** Resolved, That the following religious or- 
ganizations, viz. 

“The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, 

“The American Home Mission Society, 

“The American Bible Society, 

“ The American Bible Union, 

“The American Tract Society, 

“The American Sunday-school Union, 

** The American and Foreign Christian Union, 

** The American and Foreign Bible Society, 

** The American Baptist Publication Society, 

* The American Baptist Home Mission Society, 

* The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 

“The Missionary Societies of the Protestant 
Methodist, the Episcopal Methodist, and Mora- 
vian bodies. 

—respectively, being in league and fellowship 
with the slaveholders of the South, utterly dumb 
in rd to the slave system, and inflexibly 
hostile to the anti-slavery movement, are not 
only wholly undeserving of any pecuniary aid or 
public countenance at the North, but cannot be 
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supported without conniving at all the wrong and 
outrages by which chattel-slavery is character- 
ized, and therefore ought to be instantly aban- 
doned by every one claiming to be the friend of 
liberty, and a disciple of Christ the Redeemer. 

‘* Resolved, That the attempt of the New- 
York Independent, and other religious journals, to 
shield the American Board of Foreign Missions 
from anti-slavery condemnation, and to represent 
it as occupying a sound position in regard to the 
enslaved millions in our land, because of its ac- 
tion at Hartford respecting certain laws in the 
Choctaw nation, pertaining to the instruction of 
slaves and free coloured persons in Mission- 
schools, is marked by fraud, Jesuitism, and the 
supremacy of sectarian exclusiveness over the in- 
stincts of humanity. 

‘* Whether this be at last the climax, we know 
not ; but we consider it will be difficult, in point 
of reckless mis-statement, fierce uncharitableness, 
and downright misrepresentation, to get further. 
The resolutions breathe a spirit of rancorous 
malignity towards the universal church, with all 
its institutions for the melioration of wretched- 
ness, and the salvation of men. Happily, how- 
ever, the tendency of such a course is, at length, 
to obviate the necessity of any very strenuous 
endeavour to supply an antidote. We consider 
the virulence of Mr. Garrison in some degree to 
have spent its force, and that there is henceforth 
as little to be feared by the church as to be hoped 
for by the slave from any thing he may either 
say or do. His power, for evil or for good, may 
be viewed as at an end.” 


The question we would submit to the editor 
of the British Banner is simply this: Does 
he deny the truth of the allegations brought 
against the aforenamed Associations? If so, 
then let him adduce proof to the contrary. 
If he do not, it is clearly his duty to do all 
that lies in his power to enlighten the public 
mind in this country on the true character of 
their Societies, which he may easily do with- 
out therefore committing himself to an a 
proval of all the opinions put forth by the 
American Society and its adherents. 

Were it our province to criticise the phrase- 
ology of the latter portion of the above reso- 
lutions, we might take exception to some of 
the expressions employed in it; but we wish 
rather to confine ourselves to a discussion of 
the facts it embodies. Now, the British 
Banner charges the authors of the resolu- 
tion with making “ reckless mis-statements,” 
and with “downright misrepresentation.” 
Amongst the Associations thus calumniated 
is the American Tract Society, and amongst 
the journals, the New-York Independent. 
It is a somewhat curious fact, however, that 
this very newspaper contains, in its number of 
the 15th May last, an article forming one of 
a series directed against the American Tract 
Society, from which we extract the following 
strong passage : 

“* For thirty years one of the greatest institu- 
tions of Evangelical Christendom has been testi- 
fying in effect, that the institution of Slavery, the 
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buying and selling of human beings, and the pro- 
fession of the slave-trader, are less offensive to 
God, less contrary to the gospel, less perilous to 
the souls of men, than the practice of dancing. 
It has attempted to exhibit and authenticate, on 
the widest scale, an administration of Christianity, 
in which there shall be no syllable of rebuke for 
crimes that shock the moral sense of Christendom. 
The influence of the Tract Society has tended to 
make the Southern churches more timid and 
cowed in the presence of the imperious slave- 
trading interest. Asa consequence of this policy 
— partly, but not exclusively — behold the 
Southern Apostacy.” ; 

We submit that this charge is even more 
definite than that advanced in the resolutions 
under notice. That it is not unfounded may 
be judged by the further statement made by 
the same journal, in the same number from 
which we have extracted the foregoing para- 
graph, and which is as follows: 

“In December 1844, a report of The Com- 
mittee of the Synod of New York and New 
Jersey, on the subject of the mutilation of 
books by the American Tract Society, was 
published; and in that report the mutilations 
and omissions in the editions published by that 
Society, of D’Aubigne’s History of the Great Re- 
formation, were pointed out ; besides, where are 
the omissions and expurgations in other books 
published, as to the vile sin of Slavery, and the 
substitution of sentences other than the original ?” 

With regard to the course of the New- 
York Independent in the recent controversy 
on the subject of the American Board, we 
have the best authority for stating that it did 
not meet with the approval of those who are 
amongst its most influential supporters. 

Lest, however, that the editor of the British 
Banner should have erred through ignorance 
of facts, as well asto guide such of our 
readers as may entertain any doubt of the 
correctness of the statements we have made 
on this subject, we would refer them to the 
following list of authorities, which we have 
extracted verbatim from an extra number of 
the Beacon, a religious anti-slavery Ame- 
rican paper, published under date of the 27th 
April ult. 


‘© Publications which can be referred to as to the 
position of the AMERICAN Tract Soctety, and 
to Religious Societies, and their leaning as to 
Slavery, in the United States. April 1855. 
J.J. B.D. 

«1, Unanimous Remonstrance—referred to.* 

“© 2. Minutes of the General Association of Mi- 
chigan, also referred to.t 

* 3. Letters respecting the American Board of 

Commissioners for Foreign Missions at Boston, 

and the American Tract Society of New York. 

By Hon. William Jay, 1853, N.Y. (The Ame- 





* Of the Fourth Congregational Church, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Vide Anti-Slavery Reporter for March 
ult. (Ep. A. S. R.) 

+ In the leader in the Beacon, from which the 
above extract is taken. (Ep. A. S. 2.) 
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rican Board of C.F.M. have greatly advanced 
since 1853 in declaring against Slavery and Slave- 
holders), pp. 16. : 

*«¢ 4, Gospel Method of Evangelization: Ser- 
mon by Rev. Henry Peck, preached before the 
American Missionary Association, Sept. 1853 — 


. 16. 

PP, 5, American Slavery, a formidable obstacle 
’ to the Conversion of the Worid. By W. Goodell, 
N. Y., 1854—pp. 24. 

« 6. American Slavery in connection with Ame- 
rican Christianity, embracing Rev. Dr. Perkins’ 
Sermon, Mr. Jay’s Letters, and Note as to Ame- 
rican Sunday-School Union, which is under dicta- 
tion of the Slave Power, 1854. H. B. Knight, 
N. ¥.—pp. 60. 

“ 7, Missionary Boards in relation to Slavery, 
Caste, and Polygamy, from ‘ American Missio- 
oe Extra, May 1854. 48 Beekman Street, 
N. Y.—pp. 32. 

“ 8. rnstitution of American Reform and 
Tract and Book Society, Cincinnati, (Ohio,) 
1853—>pp. 12 (a pure Society). 

“ 9, Separation from Sin and Sinners—Tract, 
No.1 of the American Reform Tract and Book 
Society, (a noble monument of principle in the 
Slavery question). 

* 10. Tracts—No. 3, on Slavery, No. 14, Colo- 
nization, and No. 15, Fellowship with Slavery— 
excellent Tracts, by the Cincinnati Society : 
should be read. Every information will be given 
by that Society. They also publish, at Cincin- 
nati, ‘The Christian Press,’ monthly, which 
gives much information on the Slave question. 

“11. Report of the Committee of the Synod of 
New York and New Jersey, on the subject of the 
mutilation of Books by the American Tract So- 
ciety, and of D’Aubigne’s History of the Great 
Reformation, December 1844. Ten years ago! 
(See Notices in ‘ Christian Watchman’ and 
‘Ch. Politician’ of that time, and the ‘ Conser- 
vative’ Rome, N. Y., of lst January 1845.) 

“© 12. An Appeal to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, by Rev. O. Scott, of Lowell, 1838, Bos- 
ton—pp. 156. (This contains the greatest array 
of facts to be found almost anywhere. As a 
book of reference the author, in 1838, says it will 
be useful in after years.) 

“13. Part IV. of Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
Chapters 1, 2, and 3.” 

For the present we abstain from further 
observations on this subject, of which, how- 
ever, we propose not to lose sight. 

SLAVERY AND PERSECUTION IN 

TRAVANCORE. 


We have received from a correspondent 
resident in Travancore, under date of the 20th 
April ult., the following communication re- 
lative to the system of Slavery in Travan- 
core, and to which we have frequently re- 
ferred in the Anti-Slavery Reporter. No- 
thing, it would appear, has yet been done to 
modify it. The native Government pro- 
mises, and makes a show of doing, but no real 
ood results. It is alleged that the East- 
ndia Company’s representative in Travan- 
core (the British Resident) has been culpably 
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indifferent in the matter, and in this, as well 
as in other cases, has allowed himself to be 
led by the Dewan of the country, a most 
inefficient and corrupt man, the enemy of all 
justice and right, and the greatest scourge 
the people ever had. 

The subjoined is the case that has been 
sent to us in illustration of the system : 


“CASE OF ARUMEYNAYAGUM, A CHRISTIAN SLAVE 
TORTURED BY HIS MASTER FOR ATTENDING A 
PLACE OF WORSHIP ON THE SABBATH, 


Arumeynayagum, to whom a reference is here 
made, is a Christian belonging to the congrega- 
tion at Talagoody, in connection with the Lon- 
don Missionary Society’s Station at Nagercoil, 
South India. 

** As the threats and blows of his master have 
not induced him to absent himself from the 
house of God, to which the Proclamation of Her 
late Highness the Rance of Travancore, dated the 
23d Tye 1004 (3d Feb. 1829), gives him full 
liberty to On Saturday, February 17th, his 
master, Madam Pilley, with his brother Sitham- 
bara Pilley, seized him, tied his arms tightly be- 
hind him, and took him to an enclosed place be- 
longing to them. 

**A quantity of prickles were then brought 
and spread upon the ground, and the slave, with 
his arms still tied, was thrown down upon them. 
Next, his feet were tied tightly together, and 
bound to a tree, and he was also tied by his hair 
to a tree near his head. 

‘** His savage tormentors then beat and bruised 
the palms of his hands and his wrists with a 
large stone. 

** As he cried out in consequence of the agony 
which this treatment produced, sand was poured 
into his mouth to prevent his cries being heard. 

“The torturers then ceased their active work, 
and left the poor sufferer THREE DAYS AND 
THREE NIGHTS, bound, bruised, and lying on 
thorns, during which time he was only allowed 
a little rice gruel, which was given to him in a 
vessel from which the dog feeds. When he was 
unloosed he was, as may be supposed, too weak to 
walk, and it was with great difficulty that with 
help he reached his house, only a stone’s throw 
distant. 

**On the sixth day after he had experienced 
this treatment, the Missionary at Nagercoil saw 
him. He was then in a miserable state, cut and 
bruised in various places, and with his arms 
hanging down, swollen and entirely powerless. 

‘The case was brought before a native police 
magisttate, who unwillingly took it up, and 
after numerous refusals to give evidence by those 
who knew the case, sufficient witnesses were ob- 
tained to prove the assault. 

* The police magistrate, instead of sending the 
case to the Criminal Court, as the Regulations of 
the country direct in cases of serious injury like 
the present, took upon himself to pass sentence. 
Just as he was about to impose a fine of Two 
rupees (four shillings) on each of the culprits, an 
order from head-quarters came in, directing him 
to attend properly to the case. Orders from that 
source, whether for right or for wrong, have with 
most officials more weight than evidence, and in 
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this instance the order produced a fine of FIVE 
RUPEEs (ten shillings) on each offender.” 


“Such,” writes our Correspondent, “is party 
in Travancore in 1855, the abolition of whic 
only requires a stringent order for it from the 
East-India Company Directors to their 
officers in India. Such are the monsters in 
whose hands Travancore law places honest 
and industrious men as property. Such is the 
fine, five rupees, imposed by a Travancore 
native officer for an unprovoked, deliberate, 
brutal, and long-continued torture, which may 
result in making the poor sufferer a cripple 
for life, and, be it remarked, that fine would 
not have been imposed nor any notice of the 
case taken, had it not been supported by a 
British subject.” 








THE ANTI-SLAVERY ENTERPRISE. 
In another column we have adverted to an 
oration which was delivered on the above 
subject, on the 9th of May ult., by the Hon. 
Charles Sumner, under the auspices of the 
New-York Anti-Slavery Society. It appears 
to have created a considerable sensation, and 
to have been delivered more than once, by 
special request. Its subject was The Neces- 
sity, Practicability, and Dignity of the Anti- 
slavery Enterprise, with glimpses at the 
special duty of the North. The Metro- 
politan Theatre was crowded to excess on 
the occasion. The Chair was occupied by 
the Hon. W. Jay, who thus introduced the 
evening’s proceedings— 

**Lapiges and GENTLEMEN—I have been re- 
quested on the part of the Society to perform the 
pleasing, but unnecessary office of introducing to 
you the honoured and well-known advocate of 
justice, humanity, and freedom, CHARLES SUMNER. 
It is not for his learning and eloquence that I 
commend him to your respectful attention ; for 
learning, eloquence, and even theology itself, have 
been prostituted in the service of an institution 
well described by John Wesley as the sum of all 
villanies. I introduce him to you as a Northern 
Senator, on whom nature has conferred the un- 
usual gift of a back-bone; a man who, standing 
erect on the floor of Congress, amid creeping 
things from the North, with Christian fidelity 
denounces the stupendous wickedness of the Fu- 
gitive Law and the Nebraska perfidy, and in the 
name of liberty, humanity, and religion, demands 
the repeal of those most atrocious enactments. 
May the words he is about to utter be impressed 
on your consciences, and influence your conduct !” 


Mr. Sumner then rose, and said : 


‘** Mr, PRESIDENT AND FELLOW-C1TIZENS OF 
New York —History abounds in vicissitudes. 
From weakness and humility, men ascend to 
power and place. From defeat and disparage- 
ment, enterprises are lifted to triumph and ac- 
ceptance. ‘The martyr of to-day is gratefully 
enshrined on the morrow. The stone that the 
builders rejected is made the head of the corner. 
Thus it always has been, and ever will be. 
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** Only twenty years ago—in 1835—the friends 
of the slave in our country were weak and hum- 
ble, while their great enterprise, just then shew- 
ing itself, was trampled down and despised. The 
small companies, gathered together in the name 
of freedom, were interrupted, and often dispersed 
by riotous mobs. At Boston, a feeble association 
of women, called ‘The Female Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, convened in a small room of an upper 
story in an obscure building, was insulted, and 
then driven into the streets by a frantic crowd, 
politely termed, at the time, ‘gentlemen of pro- 
perty and standing,’ which, after various deeds 
of violence and vileness, next directed itself upon 
William Lloyd Garrison—known as the deter- 
mined Editor of the Liberator, and the originator 
of the anti-slavery enterprise in our day—and 
ruthlessly tearing him away, amidst savage 
threats, and with a halter about his neck, dragged 
him through the streets, until, at last, guilty 
only of loving liberty, if not wisely, too well, this 
unoffending citizen was thrust into the common 
jail, for protection against an infuriate populace. 
Nor was Boston alone. Even villages in remote 
rural solitude belched forth in similar outrage ; 
while the large towns, like Providence, New Ha- 
ven, Utica, Worcester, Alton, Cincinnati, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and New York, became so 
many fiery craters, overflowing with rage and 
madness. What lawless violence failed to ac- 
complish was next urged through the forms of 
law. By solemn legislative Acts, the Slave States 
called on the Free States ‘promptly and effec- 
tually to suppress all associations within their 
respective limits purporting to be Abolition So- 
cieties ;’> and Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and 
New York, basely hearkened to the base propo- 
sition. The press, too, with untold power, ex- 
erted itself in this behalf, while the pulpit, the 
politician, and the merchant, conspired to stifle 
discussion, until the voice of freedom was hushed 
to a whisper, ‘alas! almost afraid to know it- 
self.’ 

‘s Since then—in the lapse of a few years only, 
—a change has taken place. Instead of those 
small companies counted by tens, we have now 
this mighty assembly, counted by thousands ; in- 
stead of an insignificant apartment, like that in 
Boston, the mere appendage of a printing-office, 
where, as in the manger itself, truth was cradled, 
we have now this metropolitan hall, ample in 
proportions and central in place; instead of a 
profane and clamorous mob, beating at our gates, 
dispersing our assembly, and making one of our 
number the victim of its fury, we have now peace 
and harmony at unguarded doors, ruffled only by 
& generous competition to participate in this occa- 
sion ; while legislatures openly declare their sym- 
pathies; villages, towns, and cities, vie in the 
new manifestation ; and the press itself, with in- 
creased power, heralds, applauds, and extends 
the prevailing influence, which, overflowing from 
every fountain, and pouring through every chan- 
nel, at last, by the awakened voice of pulpit, 
politician, and merchant, swells into an irrepres- 
sible cry. 

' Here is a great change, worthy of notice and 
memory, for it attests the first stage of victory. 
Slavery, in all its many-sided wrongs, still con- 
tinues ; but here, in this metropolis—aye, Sir, and 
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throughout the whole North—freedom of discus- 
sion is at length secured. And this, I say, is the 
first stage of victory—herald of the transcendant 
future. 


‘Hark! a glad voice the ey desert cheers ; 
Prepare the way! a God, a God appears! 
A God! a God! the vocal hills reply, 
The rocks proclaim th’ approaching Deity.’ 


‘‘ Nor is there any thing peculiar in the trials 
to which our cause has been exposed. Thus in 
all ages has Truth been encountered. At first 
persecuted, gagged, silenced, crucified, she has 
cried out from the prison, from the torture, from 
the stake, from the cross, until at last her voice 
has been heard. And when that voice is really 
heard, whether in martyr cries, ot in the earth- 
quake tones of civil convulsion, or in the calmness 
of ordinary speech, such as I now employ, or in 
that still small utterance inaudible to the com- 
mon ear, then is the beginning of victory. ‘Give 
me where to stand, and I will move the world,’ 
said Archimedes, and Truth asks no more than 
did the master of geometry. 

** Viewed in this aspect, the present occasion 
rises above any ordinary course of lectures or 
series of political meetings. It is the inaugura- 
tion of freedom. From this time forward her 
voice of warning and comment cannot be si- 
lenced. The sensitive sympathies of property 
may, in this commercial mart, once again recog- 
nise property in man; the watchful press itself 
may falter or fail; but the vantage-ground of free 
discussion now achieved cannot be lost. On this 
I take my stand, and, as from the mount of 
vision, behold the whole field of our great contro- 
versy spread before me. There is no point, topic, 
fact, matter, reason, or argument, touching the 
question between Slavery and Freedom, which is 
not now open. Of all these I might, perhaps, 
aptly select one, and confine myself to its deve- 
lopment. But I should not, in this way, best satisfy 
the seeming requirements of the occasion. Ac- 
cording to the invitation of your Committee, I 
was to make an address introductory to the pre- 
sent course of lectures, but was prevented by ill 
health. And now, at the close of the course, I 
am to say what I failed to say at its beginning. 
Not as caucus or as Congress can I address you; 
nor am I moved to undertake a political harangue 
or constitutional argument. Out of the occasion 
let me speak, and, discarding any individual topic, 
aim to review the entire field in all its divisions 
and subdivisions, with all its metes and bounds. 

My subject will be, Taz Necrssity, Pracrica- 
BILITY, AND Dignity OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY 
ENTERPRISE, WITH GLIMPSES AT THE SPECIAL 
Duties or tHE Nortu. By this Enterprise I do 
not mean the efforts of any restricted circle, sect, 
or party, but the cause of the slave, in all its 
forms and degrees, and under all its names; 
whether inspired by the pulpit, the press, the 
economist, or the politician ; whether in the early, 
persistent, and comprehensive demands of Garri- 
son, the gentler utterances of Channing, or the 
strictly constitutional endeavours of others now 
actually sharing the public councils of the country. 
To carry through this review, under its different 
heads, I shall not hesitate to meet the objections 
which have been urged against this Enterprise, 
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so far, at least, as I am aware of them. And 
now, as I address you seriously, I venture to ask 
your serious attention even to the end. Not 
easily can a public address reach that highest 
completeness which is found in mingling the 
useful and the agreeable; but I desire to say, 
that, in this arrangement and co-ordination of 
my remarks to night, I seek to cultivate that 
highest courtesy of a speaker which is found in 
clearness. 

“I, I begin with the necessity of the Anti- 
slavery Enterprise. In the wrong of Slavery, as 
defined by existing law, this necessity is plainly 
apparent; nor can any man within the sound of 
my voice, who listens to the authentic words of 
the law, hesitate in my conclusion. A wrong so 
grievous and unquestionable should not be allowed 
to continue. For the honour of human nature, 
and for the good of all concerned, i should at 
once cease to exist, On this simple statement, as 
a corner-stone, I found the necessity of the Anti- 
slavery Enterprise. 

**I do not dwell, Sir, on the many tales which 
come from the house of bondage; on the bitter 
sorrows there undergone; on the flesh galled 
by the manacle or spirting blood beneath the 
lash; on the human form mutilated by the 
knife, or serred by red-hot iron; on the fero- 
cious scent of blood-hounds in chase of hu- 
man prey; on the sale of fathers and mothers, 
husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, little 
children—even infants—at the auction-block ; on 
the practical prdstration of all rights, all ties, 
and even all hope; on the deadly injury to 
morals in substituting concubinage for marriage, 
and changing the whole land of Slavery into a 
by-word of shame, only fitly pictured by the 
language of Dante, when he called his own de- 
imated country a House of Ill Fame ; and, last of 
all, on the pernicious influence upon the master 
as well as the slave, shewing itself too often, even 
by his own confession, in rudeness of manners 
and character, and especially in that blindness 
which renders him insensible to the wrong he 
upholds, while he, 


‘—— so perfect is his misery, 
Not once perceives his foul disfigurement, 
But boasts himself more comely than before.’ 


On these things I do not dwell, although volumes 
are at hand of unquestionable facts and of illus- 
trative story, so just and happy as to vie with 
fact, out of which I might draw, until, like Mac- 
beth, you had supped full of horrors. 

** But all these I put aside; not because I do 
not regard them of moment in exhibiting the 
true character of Slavery, but because I desire 
to present this argument on grounds above all 
controversy, impeachment, or suspicion, even 
from slave masters themselves. Not on tri- 
umphant story, not even on indisputable facts, 
do I now accuse Slavery, but on its character, as 
revealed in its own simple definition of itself. 
Out of its own mouth do I condemn it. By the 
law of Slavery, man, created in the image of God, 
is divested of his human character, and declared 
to bea mere chattel, That this statement may 
not seem to be put forward without precise au- 
thority, I quote the law of two different States. 
The civil code of Louisiana thus defines a slave : 
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‘A slave is one who is in the power of a master 
to whom he belongs. The master may sell him, 
dispose of his person, his industry, and his la- 
bour. He can do nothing, possess nothing, nor 
acquire any thing but what must belong to his 
master.’—Civil Code, Art. 35. 


The law of another polished Slave State gives this 
definition— 


‘Slaves shall be deemed, sold, taken, reputed, 
and adjudged in law to be chattels personal, in the 
hands of their owners and possessors, and their 
executors, administrators, and assignees, to all 
intents, constructions, and purposes whatsoever. 
—2 Brev. Dig. 229. 


And a careful writer—Judge Stroud—in a work 
of juridical as well as philanthropic merit, thus 
sums up the law: 


‘The cardinal principle of Slavery—that the 
slave is not to be ranked among sentient beings, 
but among ¢hings—as an article of property—a 
chattel personal—obtains as undoubted law in all 
of these (the Slave) States.—Stroud’s Laws of 
Slavery, 22. 

Sir, this is enough. As out of its small egg 
crawls forth the slimy, scaly reptile crodocile, so 
out of this simple definition crawls forth the 
whole slimy, scaly reptile monstrosity by which a 
man is changed into a chattel—a person is con- 
verted into a thing—a soul is transmuted into 
merchandise. According to this very definition, 
the slave is held simply for the good of his master, 
to whose behests his life, liberty, and happiness 
are devoted, and by whom he may be bartered, 
leased, mortgaged, bequeathed, invoiced, shipped 
as cargo, stored as goods, sold on execution, 
knocked off at public outcry, and even staked at 
the gaming-table on the hazard of a card or a die. 
The slave may seem to have a wife, but he has 
not; for his wife belongs to his master. He 
may seem to have a child, but he has not; for 
his child belongs to his master. He may be filled 
with the desire of knowledge, opening to him the 
gates of hope on earth and in heaven, but the 
master may impiously close this sacred pursuit. 
Thus is he robbed, not merely of privileges, but 
of himself ; not merely of money and labour, but 
of wife and children ; not merely of time and op- 
portunity, but of every assurance of happiness ; 
not merely of earthly hope, but of all those divine 
aspirations that spring from the fountain of light. 
He is not merely restrained in liberty, but totally 
deprived of it ; not merely curtailed in rights, but 
absolutely stripped of them ; not merely loaded 
with burthens, but changed into a beast of 
burthen ; not merely bent in his countenance 
to the earth, but sunk to the legal level of a 
quadruped; not merely exposed to personal 
cruelty, but deprived of his character as a person ; 
not merely compelled to involuntary labour, but 
degraded to be a rude thing; not merely shut out 
from knowledge, but wrested from his place in 
the human family. And all this, Sir, is according 
to the simple law of Slavery. 


** Nor is even this all. The law, by cumulative 
provisions, positively forbids that a slave shall be 
taught to read. Hear this, fellow-citizens, and 
confess that no barbarism of despotism, no extra- 
vagance of tyranny, no excess of impiety, can be 
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more blasphemous or deadly. ‘Train up the 
child in the way he should go,’ is the lesson of 
sacred wisdom ; but the law of slaves boldly pro- 
hibits any such training, and dooms the child to 
hopeless ignorance and degradation. ‘ Let there 
be light,’ was the Divine utterance at the very 
dawn of creation, and this commandment, tra- 
velling with the ages and the hours, still speaks 
with the voice of God; but the law of Slavery 
says, * Let there be darkness.’ 

** But it is earnestly averred that slave-masters 
are humane, and that slaves are treated with 
kindness. These averments, however, I properly 
put aside, precisely as I have already put aside 
the multitudinous illustrations from the cruelty 
of Slavery. On the simple letter of the law I 
take my stand, and do not go beyond what is 
there nominated. The masses of men are not 
better than their laws, and, whatever may be 
the eminence of individual virtue, it is not rea- 
sonable to infer that the masses of slave-masters 
are better than the law of Slavery. And since 
this law submits the slave to their irresponsible 
control, with power to bind and to scourge—to 
shut the soul from knowledge—to separate fami- 
lies—to unclasp the infant from a mother’s breast, 
and the wife from a husband’s arms—it is na- 
tural to conclude that such enormities are sanc- 
tioned by them, while the brutal prohibition of 
instruction by supplementary law gives crowning 
evidence of their complete complicity. And this 
conclusion must exist unquestioned just so long as 
the law exists unrepealed. Cease, then, to blazon 
the humanity of slave-masters. Tell me not of 
the lenity with which this cruel law is tempered 
to its unhappy subjects. Tell me not of the sym- 
pathy which overflows from the mansion of the 
master to the cabin of the slave. In vain you 
assert these instances. In vain you shew that 
there are individuals who do not exert the wick- 
edness of the law. The law still endures. The 
institution of Slavery, which it defines and up- 
holds, continues to defy public opinion, and within 
the limits of our Republic upwards of three mil- 
lions of human beings, guilty only of a skin not 
coloured like your own, are left the victims of its 
ee irresponsible power. 

*¢ Power divorced from right is devilish ; power 
without the check of responsibility is tyrannical ; 
and I need not go back to the authority of Plato, 
when I assert that the most complete injustice is 
that which is erected into the form of law. But 
all these things concur in Slavery. It is, then, 
on the testimony of slave-masters, solemnly, le- 
gislatively, judicially attested in the very law 
itself, that I now arraign this institution as an 
outrage upon man and his Creator. And here is 
the necessity of the Anti-slavery Enterprise. A 
wrong so transcendent, so loathsome, so direful, 
must be encountered wherever it can be reached, 
and the battle must be continued without truce 
or compromise, until the field is entirely won. 
Freedom and Slavery can hold no divided empire ; 
nor can there be any true repose until freedom is 
everywhere established. 

**To the necessity of the Anti-slavery Enter- 
prise there are two, and only two, vital objec- 
tions ; one founded on the alleged distinction of 
race, and the other on the alleged sanction of 
Christianity. All other objections are of an in- 
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ferior character, or are directed logically at its 
practicability. Of these two leading objections 
let me briefly speak. 

**]. And, first, of the alleged distinction of race. 
This objection itself assumes two different forms, 
one founded on a prophetic malediction in the 
Old Testament, and the other on the professed 
observations of recent science. Its importance is 
apparent in the obvious fact, that, unless such 
distinction be clearly and unmistakeably esta- 
blished, every argument by which our own free- 
dom is vindicated—every applause awarded to the 
successful rebellion of our fathers—every indig- 
nant word ever hurled against the enslavement 
of our white fellow-citizens by Algerine corsairs— 
must plead trumpet-tongued against the deep 
damnation of Slavery, whether white or black. 

** It is said that the Africans are the posterity 
of Ham, the son of Noah, through Canaan, who 
was cursed by Noah to be the servant of his 
brethren, and that this malediction has descended 
upon all his posterity, including the unhappy 
Africans, who are accordingly devoted by God 
through unending generations to unending bond- 
age. Such is the favourite argument often put 
forth at the South, and more than once directly 
addressed to myself. Here, for instance, is a 
passage from a letter recently received : ‘ You need 
not persist,’ says the writer, ‘in confoundin 
Japheth’s children with Ham’s, and making both 
races one, and arguing on their rights as those of 
man broadly.” And I have been seriously as- 
sured, that until this objection is answered it will 
be in vain to press my views upon Congress or 
the country. Listen now to the texts of the 
Old Testament which are so strangely employed. 

‘And he (Noah) said, Cursed Se Canaan; a 
servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren. 
And he said, Blessed be the Lord God of Shem ; 
and Canaan shall be his servant. God shall en- 
large Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of 
Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant.’— Genesis, 
chap. ix. 25—27. 

** This is all; and I need only read these words 
in order to expose the whole transpicuous humbug. 
But I am tempted to add, that, to justify this ob- 
jection, it will be necessary to maintain at least 
five different propositions, as essential links in the 
chain of the African slave: first, that, by this male- 
diction, Canaan himself was actually changed into 
a chattel, whereas he is simply made the servant of 
his brethren ; secondly, that not merely Canaan, 
but all his posterity, to the remotest generation, 
was so changed, whereas the language has no 
such extent; thirdly, that the African actually 
belongs to the posterity of Canaan—an ethnogra- 
phical assumption absurdly difficult to establish ; 
Sourthly, that each of the descendants of Shem or 
Japheth has a right to hold an African fellow- 
man as a chattel—a proposition which finds no 
semblance of support; and, fifthly, that every 
slave-master is truly descended from Shem or 
Japheth—a pedigree which no anxiety or au- 
dacity can prove. This plain analysis, which 
may fitly excite a smile, shews the five-fold ab- 
surdity of an attempt to found this revolting 
wrong on 


* Any successive title, long and dark, 
Drawn from the musty rolls of Noah’s ark.’ 
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“This small bigotry, which could find comfort 
in these texts, has been lately exalted by the 
suggestion of science, that the different races of 
men are not derived from a single pair, but from 
several distinct stocks, according to their several 
distinct characteristics; and it has been auda- 
ciously argued that the African is so far inferior 
as to lose all title to that liberty which is the 
birthright of the lordly white. Now I have nei- 
ther time nor disposition on this occasion to dis- 
cuss the question of the unity of the races, nor is it 
necessary to my present purpose. It may be 
that the different races of men proceeded from 
different stocks; but there is but one great hu- 
man family, in which Caucasian and African, 
Chinese and Indian, are all brothers, children of 
one Father, and heirs to one happiness, alike on 
earth and in heaven. ‘Star-eyed science’ can- 
not shake this everlasting truth. It may vainly 
exhibit peculiarities in the African, by which he 
is distinguishable from the Caucasian. It may, 
in his physical form and intellectual character, 
presume to find the stamp of permanent infe- 
riority. But by no reach of learning, by no 
torture of facts, by no effrontery of dogma, can it 
shew that he is not aman. And as a man he 
stands before you an unquestionable member of 
the human family, and entitled to all the rights of 
man. You can claim nothing for yourself, as man, 
which you must not accord to him. Life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, which you proudly 
declare to be your own inalienable, God-given 
rights, and to the support of which your fathers 
pledged their lives, fortunes, and sacred honour, 
are his by the same immortal title that they are 
yours. 

‘*2. From the objection founded on the alleged 
distinction of race, I pass to that other founded 
on the alleged sanction of Slavery by Christianty. 
And, seeking to be brief, I shall not undertake to 
reconcile texts often quoted from the Old Testa- 
ment, which, whatever may be their import, are 
all absorbed in the New; nor shall I stop to con- 
sider the precise interpretation of the oft-quoted 
phrase, Servants, obey your masters ; nor seek to 
weigh any such imperfect injunction in the scales 
against those grand commandments on which 
hang all the law and the prophets. Surely, in 
the example and teachings of the Saviour, who 
lifted up the down-trodden, who enjoined purity 
of life, and overflowed with tenderness even to 
little children, human ingenuity can find no apo- 
logy for an institution which tramples on man, 
which defiles woman, and sweeps little children 
beneath the hammer of the auctioneer. Ifto any 
one these things seem to have the license of 
Christianity, it is only because they have first 
secured a license in hisown soul. Men are prone 
to find in uncertain, disconnected texts a confir- 
mation of their own personal prejudices or pre- 
possessions. And I—who am no divine, but only 
a simple layman—make bold to say, that whoever 
finds in the Gospel any sanction of Slavery, finds 
there merely a reflection of himself. On a matter 
so irresistibly clear, authority is superfluous ; but 
an eminent character, who as poet makes us 
forget his high place as philosopher, and as 
philosopher makes us forget his high place as 
theologian, has exposed the essential antagonism 
between Christianity and Slavery, in a few preg- 
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nant words, which you will be glad to hear, par- 
ticularly as, I believe, they have not been before 


introduced into this discussion. ‘ By a principle 


essential to Christianity,” says Coleridge, ‘a per- 
son is eternally differenced from a thing ; so that 
the idea of a human being necessarily excludes the 
idea of property in that being.’ 

‘With regret, though not with astonishment, 
I learn that a Boston divine has sought to throw 
the seamless garment of Christ over this shocking 
wrong. But I am patient, and see clearly how 
vain will be his effort, when I call to mind that, 
within this very ceutury, other divines sought to 
throw the same seamless garment over the more 
shocking slave-trade; and that, among other pub- 
lications, a little book was then put forth with 
the name of a reverend clergyman on the title- 
page, to prove that ‘the African trade for negro 
slaves is consistent with the principles of hu- 
manity and revealed religion ;’ and, thinking of 
these things, I am ready to say with Shakspeare— 


‘___. In religion, 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it and approve it with a text ?” 


‘*In the support of Slavery it is the habit to 
pervert texts and to invent authority. Even 
St. Paul is vouched for a wrong which his Chris- 
tian life rebukes. Great stress is now laid on his 
example, as it appears in the Epistle to Philemon, 
written at Rome, and sent by Onesimus, a ser- 
vant. From the single chapter constituting the 
entire Epistle I take the following passage in ten 
verses, which is strangely invoked for Slavery : 

* I beseech thee for.my son Onesimus, whom I 
have begotten in my bonds: which in time past 
was to thee unprofitable, but now profitable to 
to thee and to me: whom I have sent again: 
thou therefore receive him, that is, mine own 
bowels: whom I would have retained with me, 
that in thy stead he might have ministered 
unto me in the bonds of the gospel: but without 
thy mind would I do nothing; that thy benefit 
should not be as it were of necessity, but willingly. 
For perhaps he therefore departed for a season, 
that thou shouldest receive him for ever ; not now 
as a servant, but above a servant, a brother beloved, 
specially to me, but how much more unto thee, 
both in the flesh, and in the Lord? Jf thou count 
me therefore a partner, receive him as myself. If 
he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee aught, put 
that on mine account. I Paul have written it 
with mine own hand, I will repay it: albeit I do 
not say to thee how thou owest unto me even thine 
own self.’— Epistle to Philemon, verses 10-19. 

“Out of this affectionate epistle, in which 
St. Paul calls the converted servant, Onesimus, 
his son, precisely as, in another epistle, he calls 
Timothy his son, Slavery has been elaborately 
vindicated, and the great apostle to the Gentiles 
has been made the very tutelary saint of the 
slave-hunter. Now, without relying on minute 
criticism, to infer his real judgment of Slavery 
from his condemnation on another occasion of 
*men-stealers,’ or, according to the original text, 
slave-traders, in company with ‘ murderers of fa- 
thers and murderers of mothers,’ and without 
undertaking to shew that the present epistle, 
when truly interpreted, is a protest against 
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Slavery, and a voice for Freedom—all of which 
might be done—I content myself by calling at- 
tention to two things apparent on its face, and in 
themselves an all-sufficient response. First, while 
it appears that Onesimus had been in some way 
the servant of Philemon, it does not appear that 
he had ever been held as a slave, much less as a 
chattel ; and how gross and monstrous is the 
effort to derive a wrong, by which man is changed 
to a chattel, out of words, whether in the Consti- 
tution of our country or in the Bible, which do 
not explicitly, ge itor and exclusively, de- 
fine this wrong! Secondly, in charging Unesi- 
mus with this epistle to Philemon the apostle 
announces him as ‘not now a servant, but above 
a servant, a brother beloved ;’ and he enjoins upon 
his correspondent the hospitality due only to a 
free man, saying expressly, ‘If thou count me, 
therefore, a partner, receive him as myself ;’ aye, 
Sir, not as a slave, not even as servant, but as 
a brother beloved, even as the Apostle himself. 
Thus, with apostolic pen, wrote Paul to his dis- 
ciple Philemon. Beyond all doubt, in these 
words of gentleness, benediction, and emancipa- 
tion, dropping with celestial, soul-awakening 
power, there can be no justification for a conspi- 
racy, which, beginning with the treachery of 
Iscariot, and the temptation of pieces of silver, 
seeks, by fraud, byutality, and violence, through 
officers of the law armed to the teeth, like pirates, 
and amidst soldiers who degrade their uniform, 
to hurl a fellow-man back into the lash-resound- 
ing den of American Slavery; and if any one can 
thus pervert this beneficent example, allow me to 
say that he gives too much occasion to doubt his 
intelligence or his sincerity. 

‘* Certainly I am right in thus stripping from 
Slavery the apology of Christianity, which it has 
tenaciously hugged; and here I leave the first 
part of my subject, assuming, against every ob- 
jection, the Necessity of our Enterprise. 

(To be continued). 








AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
THE following article has been taken from a 
recent Number of the New-York Tribune. 
It serves to illustrate the tortuous policy of 
those professedly reformatory Associations in 
the United States, which, whilst affecting to 
condemn Slavery, are effectually strength- 
ening that wicked institution, not only by 
bearing no testimony against it, but by sys- 
tematically expurgating from the literature 
they circulate, every that condemns 
it. The American Tract Society is one of 
them. One of its last acts in a pro-slavery 
direction is set forth in the subjoined extract : 


‘¢ SLAVERY IN THE TRACT SOCIETY. 


“ It is well known, that while the publications 
of the American Tract Society condemn card- 
playing, dancing, novel-reading, the amusements 
of the circus and theatre, and the like, they are 
utterly silent in regard to the abominations of 
American Slavery. Millions of our own country- 
men are, by law, prevented from reading the 
Scriptures—are denied the conjugal and parental 
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relations—are sold in the market with brutes— 
and are, with their posterity, doomed to vice, igno- 
rance, and degradation. Yet this religious 
Society, which raises its voice against the ini- 
quity of the ball-room, utters not a murmur 
- against any one of these outrages against justice, 
mercy, decency, and Christianity. ay, it 
would appear, from its multitudinous publica- 
tions, that it is utterly unconscious of the very 
existence of American Slavery. 

** Ministers, churches, and religious ype nye 
are protesting against the pro-slavery policy of 
this Society stone all in a Its press holds the 
even tenor of its way, rebuking all sins, great and 
little, except such as are committed against men 
with dark skins; thus giving its silent but 
powerful influence in behalf of Slavery and its 
indefinite extension. But whence is it that a 
powerful religious Institution, embracing among 
its members multitudes who believe, with the 
father of Methodism, that American Slavery 
is the sum of all villanies, is, nevertheless, thus 
devoted to the support of a system ofcruelty and 
practical heathenism? Whence is it that a 
Society mainly supported by the contributions of 
Northern Christians—its income the last year 
from donations and legacies was 156,033 + 48 
dollars, of which the Slave States and Territo- 
ries contributed only 22,683-40 dollars—care- 
fully expurgates from its English reprints every 
sentence that can in any degree be distasteful to 
slave-breeders, slave-traders, and slave-catchers ? 

‘** The answers to these questions is to be found 
in the Constitution of the Society. The members 
who assemble at the annual meeting nominally 
elect a board of thirty-six Directors. ‘The annual 
meeting is a promiscuous multitude, collected 
to hear speeches. At the conclusion of the exer- 
cises, and amid the hum and bustle of departure, 
a list of Directors for the ensuing year, previously 
prepared, is proposed for adoption. No ballots 
are given, no scrutiny is made of the persons 
present entitled to vote. To the list proposed a 
unanimous ‘ Aye’ is responded, as a matter of 
course. To give a colour of nationality to the 
Society, these Directors are selected from diffe- 
rent parts of the Union, from Maine to Louis- 
jana, and even California, Twelve form a 

uorum, and this quorum is, of course, taken 
rom this city and vicinity, and represents the 
commercial influence of the metropolis. The 
Directors have nothing to do directly with the 
selection of books and tracts to be published, but 
indirectly they render the press as much subser- 
vient to Slavery as if it were under the supervision 
of the New York-Union Safety Committee. 

** By the Constitution, the Directors appoint a 
Publishing Committee of not less than three nor 
more than six; and each member of this Com- 
mittee has an absolute, unqualified veto on every 
tract proposed for publication. Latterly, as we 
all know, the pro-slavery policy of the Society, 
and the official declaration of the Secretary, that 
its present policy would not be changed, have 
excited much public animadversion, and the agi- 
tation is increasing. If complaint is made to 
any of the Directors, or other officers of this So- 
ciety, they may tell you that they are not re- 
sponsible for the issues of the press; nay, that 
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even the Society cannot control it. The whole 
responsibility rests with the Publishing Com- 
mittee. Appeal to the Committee, and each 
may tell you that he is only one of six, and each 
of the other five has a veto on any tract that he 
may recommend. But it so happens that these 
six are all Northern clergymen, and it was 
possible that the pressure of public opinion, if not 
the monitions of conscience, might induce them 
to sanction some tract indicating a mild dissent 
from the righteousness of debarring millions from 
access to the Bible, and those laws which, by re- 
fusing to acknowledge their marriage relations, 
virtually condemn eis to concubinage. Here 
was a danger to be guarded against, and a most 
effectual expedient for this purpose has been 
adopted. Last year the Rev. Nehemiah Adams, 
D.D., of Boston, the well-known apologist of 
Slavery, was placed on the Publishing Committee. 
Slavery, in the eo of this gentleman, now 
keeps watch and ward over the press of the 
American Tract Society with as unsleeping vigi- 
lance as it could have exercised had the editor of 
the New-York Herald, or even of the New-York 
Observer been appointed its sentinel.” 





THE ROCHESTER BAZAAR. 
(AMERICA.) 


We have been requested again to call atten- 
tion to the objects for which the Rochester 
Bazaar (America) has been instituted. It 
was organized under the auspices of the Ro- 
chester Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society, (now 
in the fifth year of its existence,) which was 
established through the instrumentality of 
Frederick Douglass, and is wholly indepen- 
dent of any other Anti-Slavery Association. 
The Circular now before us furnishes the fol- 
cat. information, in addition to that which 
we published in the June Reporter. 


“Frederick Douglass’ Puper is a weekly anti- 
slavery journal of great ability, published in Ro- 
chester, and is the organ of the coloured people. 
It is the only newspaper in the United States 
owned and edited by a coloured man, and its own 
intrinsic merit, as well as the interest of the abo- 
lition cause generally, requires that, above every 
other anti-slavery journal, it should be sustained ; 
its great object, next to the emancipation of 
the slave, being the elevation of the free coloured 
Americans, on whom it inculcates self-exertion, 
self-reliance, and mental culture, as essential in- 
strumentalities towards their attaining a right 
position in sociey. 

** The city of Rochester, through which passes 
the Great Western Railway, is situated a few 
miles from Lake Ontario, on the Erie Canal, in 
the direct route from the region of Southern 
bondage to the land of British freedom, where the 
panting fugitive looks for, what to him appears 
the greatest happiness on earth, a safe and a free 
home. It is therefore of vast importance at that 
peculiar locality, not only that such a philan- 
thropic Association should be established, but that 
it should be furnished with means promptly to 
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aid the flying victim, wearied and wasted with 
long travel. The telegraph and the railway are 
at his master’s service, so that even there he is 
liable to be seized at the last moment, with his 
Canaan almost in view, and thence dragged back 
to a worse than Egyptian bondage, if vigorous 
efforts be not made to hasten him over the waters 
of the great lake. 

“ From the last report of the Rochester Ladies’ 
Anti-Slavery Society, we learn that they assisted 
no less than fifty-eight fugitives from Slavery, 
on their way to Canada, in the year 1854. On 
the proceeds of their Annual Bazaar they chiefly 
depend for funds to meet all those exigencies. 

hen gratefully acknowledging the boxes sent 
from England, Ireland, and Scotland last year, 
they tell their friends it would be most important 
to the cause for which they are labouring, if they 
could have a corresponding increase of contribu- 
tions: hence this effort to enlarge the sphere of 
interest.* 

* * . Sis .® 


*¢ Bazaar contributions from Ireland, or dona-- 


tions in money, for the Rochester Anti-Slavery 
Society, will be taken charge of by any of the 
parties whose names stand below. 

“Those who wish to have their collections 
packed in the Dublin box should have them for- 
warded either to the address of one of the Dublin 
ladies whose nameis in our list, or have them left 
at ‘Friend’s Institute,’ 18 Eustace-street, Dub- 
lin, directed for the Rochester Bazaar. Contri- 
butors, who have no objection to do so, are re- 
quested to attach their names to their donations. 

“Tt will be n to have all ready by the 
middle of October, after which those who have 
forwarded contributions are to be duly informed 
of the exact day on which they will be exhibited. 

** The “following ladies have consented to re- 
ceive and forward donations : 

“Mrs. StuppERt, Rathgar Mansion, Dublin. 

* Mrs. W. Wess, Dunville Avenue, Dublin. 

“Mrs. J. J. Srraneman, Newtown Buildings, 

Waterford. } 

** Miss Hincxs, Murray Terrace, Belfast. 

* Miss Isane. JENNINGS, Cork.” 








Hiscellanea. 


SLAVERY IN Missisrrrr.—A society of men 
in this county, calling themselves Know- 
Nothings, have created an excitement. They 
are hard down on Abolitionists and Catholics. 
A beautiful mulatto slave was hanged in Eutaw, 
last Friday, for murdering a child: the circum- 
stances are as follows: Her master was a youn 
man and overseer; he got the girl with child 
and then bought her. When her child was three 
years old, he married a young lady of small 
fortune and bought a plantation for himself. 
The lady soon ascertained that her husband was 
the father of the little curlyhead, and at once 
became indignant towards it, and at the slightest 





* Follows, a list of articles which command a 
ready sale, for particulars of which see <Anti- 
Slavery Reporter for June 1855. (Ep. A.S.R.) 
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offence would cruelly abuse the child. The 
mother bore it with patience for a while, but 
seeing her mistress got no better, she knocked 
her child’s brains out with an axe, and went to 
the court-house, told the circumstances, gave 
herself up, and was committed to prison.—New 
York Times, Nov. 24. 


Stave Waiprep To DeatH In ALABAMA.— 
The Spirit of the South, published in Barbour 
country, gives an account of a shocking act of 
inhumanity upon a 0 man over sixty years 
of age, producing his death. A jury of inquest 
was summoned, who found a verdict that the 
deceased died on Sunday evening, about two 
o'clock, on the 8th of October, and that his death 
was caused by being inhumanly whipped by 
James Moye, on Sunday morning, the 8th of 
October. The same paper adds that a warrant 
was issued the next morning and placed in the 
hands of an officer for the arrest of Moye, who 
could not be found after diligent search. We 
trust, however, that he will be found, and that 
the necessary efforts may be taken to find him, 
as all such inhuman wretches should receive the 
merited punishment due to their crimes. 


HorriBLteE TREATMENT AND MURDER OF A 
Save 1n New Or.EANs.—An inquest was held 
yesterday by the Coroner on the body of a little 
slave girl named Leda, aged thirteen years, the 
property of Mr. Lachaumette, found dead in a 
house on Rampart Street, between Ursalines and 
Hospital Streets. After a post-mortem exami- 
nation, and on hearing the evidence of several 
witnesses, the jury returned the following ver- 
dict: “* That the deceased came ‘to her death by 
cruel inhuman punishment inflicted upon her 

with a cowhide, while sick, by the hands 

of Mrs. John Dimitry and Mrs. Deitz, her 
mother.” ‘The testimony before the jury shewed 
that the little girl had been in the employ of 
Mrs. Dimitry about three months, during which 
time she and her mother had been in the constant 
habit of beating and ill-treating her. The body 
of the child was cut and scarred from head to 
foot in a most horrible manner—four days ago 
she got her last whipping, and was put to bed— 
being very sick with the worms. Dr. Turpin 
was sent for, who treated her for worms, but she 
died on Sunday morning. After the jury had 
iven their verdict, Doctors C. De Valletti, 
harles Turpin, Charles Faget, and Mercier, 
gave a certificate, in which they state “ that the 
death of the slave must be attributed to the 
presence of worms, but think that the ill-treat- 
ment, which may be seen from the numerous 
and deep scars she bears on her body, has pro- 
duced that emaciation and weakness of her con- 
dition as to render her unable to hold the crisis 
provoked by worms.” It was in evidence before 
the jury, also, that the child had been half- 
starved all the time she was with Mrs. Dimitry ; 
that so ravenous was her appetite, owing to the 
quantity of worms in her stomach, t she 
would eat every thing she could steal or find; 
and this stealing of victuals was doubtless the 
cause of her being so frequently whipped. An 
affidavit was made before Recorder Ramoz, 
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charging Mrs. Dimitry and her mother (Mrs. 
Deitz) with murder. They were arrested, and 
brought before the Recorder, but, on the request 
of counsel, were committed for trial before the 
First District Court.—New Orleans Delta. 








Avbertisement. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, neatly bound, 
with a Portrait, 


SLAVE LIFE IN GEORGIA 


BEING THE NARRATIVE OF 
JOHN BROWN, 
A Fugitive Slave now in England. 
EDITED BY 
L. A. CHAMEROVZOW, 


Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

To those who still believe that American 
Slavery is not so bad as it has been painted, we 
would recommend the simple narrative of John 
Brown, the fugitive slave. Its unadorned elo- 
quence and plain statement of facts will do more 
to sweep away any remaining traces of incredu- 
lity from their minds, than the most elaborate 
productions of the anti-slavery press.— Morning 
Chronicle. 

Mr. John Brown writes in no bitter spirit, and 
is evidently solicitous to keep within the limits of 
truth.—Atheneum. 

It bears internal evidence of being substantially 
true, being consistent with other testimonies of 
fugitive slaves, while containing sufficient diversity 
of circumstances to mark its individuality. 
—Anti-Slavery Advocate. 

To understand what American Slavery really 
is, people should read a narrative like the one 
before us: a narrative which lays bare the inner 
life of Slavery: which reveals the dark secrets of 
the prison-house: which contains a plain and 
detailed record of that system which no traveller, 
no politician, no philanthropist even: no one, 
in fact, but aslave, can fully describe.— TheEmpire. 

A volume worthy of standing side by side with 
the narratives of Douglass, Prstinaten, Wells 
Brown, and others.— British Banner. 

It is free from the failings often to be found in 
similar auto-biographies ; and our readers will 
find that a perusal will repay them for the time 
employed. The work is a small one, very inter- 
esting, and easily read.— The Friend. 

We have, in this little volume, a picture of 
Slave Life in Georgia, so full of wanton atroci- 
ties and inhuman horrors, as to eclipse even the 
lucid colouring over-shadowing the pictures of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin.— Dispatch. 

If any of our readers were disposed to doubt 
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Mrs. Stowe’s representations in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, or the confirmations supplied in the K 
to Uncle Tom's Cabin, they will find, in the bo 
before us, statements sufficient to remove their 
incredulity. — Empire. 

The work before us contains details that are 
not exceeded, either in interest or atrocity, by 
any thing within the pages of Harriett Beecher 
Stowe’s world-renowned Uncle Tom.— British 
Friend. 

No book which we ever read, except Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin harrowed our feelings so thoroughly, 
or stimulated our hatred to Slavery more keenly. 
Contrary to our usage in reviewing, we intend to 
resume this notice, and to bring out for our 
readers records of thrilling sorrow, generous be- 
nevolence, and outrageous oppressions, never sur- 
passed.— Christian Weekly News, 29th February. 

An interesting book, full of incident and infor- 
mation, and written in a simple and effective 
style.— Bond of Brotherhood. 

The book abounds with incidents, and is one 
of no ordinary interest. As a plain, unvarnished 
narrative, is is well worthy of perusal.— Hastings 
News. 

Here is a plain, unvarnished tale of real Slave 
Life, than which we believe nothing more heart- 
rendering and distressing has ever been placed 
before the public.— Wesleyan Times. 

This biography should be perused by every one 
who wishes to have a thorough insight into the 
sin and misery of a slave-trade.— Scottish Press. 

The narrative, though told with the utmost 
simplicity, or rather because it is so told, possesses 
avery deep and thrilling interest.— Herald ef Peace. 

Readers are not likely to rise from the study 
of such heart-stirring details with a disposition 
to speak of the peculiar institution with bated 
breath, or deal with its enormities glove on hand. 
— Glasgow Commonwealth. 

This volume contains much of the dramatic 
interest of Uncle Tom, many of its harrowing 
scenes and touching separations, without any of 
its fiction. — Lambeth Gazette. 

A narrative of soul-sickening wrong and 
oppression on the part of the boasters of ‘ univer- 
sal freedom,’ which ought to excite the indigna- 
tion of every honest heart. — Local Preacher's 
Mag. 

A deeply-interesting account of Slave Life, 
and of an escape from Slavery, rivalling in ex- 
citing power the story of Mrs. Stowe. — Leeds 
Freeman. 

This work has just been translated into 
French and German, and published in Paris 
and at Stuttgart. 

N.B. Application for copies should be sent 
to the Editor only, No. 27, New Broad 
Street, London. A Drawing-room Edition, 
elegantly bound, consisting of a very few 
copies only, may also be had, price Two 
Shillings and Sixpence. 
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